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For The Sunday-School Times. 
CHRIST OUR LIFE. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARK, 


HRIST is the sinner’s life. He calls 
himself the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. The statement involves a mystery. 
No theology grasps the thought. No 
preaching explains it. We may never 
fathom the primary conceptions in the 
scheme of redemption. The angels, in 
loftiest intuition, desire to look into it. 
They cannot solve it. It is too profound 
a theme for their intellect. We must 
concede to the Almighty thoughts and 
ways infinitely beyond and above our 
own. Indeed, “great is the mystery of 
Godliness !” 

As in the material universe we know 
but little, while we believe much, so here 
in the realm of mind and spirit. We 
admit a mystery in the atonement. We 
believe, and exclaim, “O the depths of 
the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out.” 

Still it is our privilege to know some- 
thing here. We may learn the alphabet 
and put together a few words. But to 
affirm that we know all is an idle and 
a mischievous boast. The Sunday-school 
teacher should be as humble as he is 
earnest. He can help his class only as 
Christ helps him. As, indirectly, the 
light of lamps and candles comes out of 
the sun, so all knowledge comes from 


Ohrist. And “ our life is hid with Christ 
in God.” Yet, let us venture a little in 





can understand innocence charging itself 
with guilt. We can understand a free 
man taking a culprit’s clothes and cell 
and ignominy and gloom that the pris- 
oner might go free. The human mind 
apprehends all this, and admires and 
adores. The fact of vicarious suffering 
—that penalty may be assumed, endersed, 
and endured is plain. This has common 
illustration. There is something in this 
which answers to intelligence and ap- 
peals to affection. Itis wnnatural phi- 
losophy, perhaps; but it is grander, 
higher, better,—as a principle let down 
from gnother world where unfallen be- 
ings move. Here is the great central 
fact in the economy of grace, not ex- 
plained by rules, not taught by casual 
observation, not gauged by school or sect 
at all. It is real and positive above the 
measures of men. It appeals to indi- 
vidual consciousness. It touches and 
teaches the spirit in its own radiant wit- 
nessing. We feel that by nature we are 
Sinners. It is more than atheory. It 
is more interior to us than any ology 
or profession. The cry of misery in sin 
is unmistakable. The groans of trans- 
gressors are deepest in the isolation of 
midnight. This pang is inmost of all 
anguish and deepest of all distress. But 
this is not enough. There ismore. Al- 
most any man when put into pain, when 
pierced by griefs and pressed sorely into 
sorrow depths, will acknowledge his 
misery. But there is a deeper cry than 
that of loss, or disappointment, or bit- 
terest personal ber¢avement in the mid- 
night time. There is a cry which starts 
from the secret sources of sorrow in the 
soul and pours out in its tones, not only 
the effect, but the cause of every grief. 
It is the ery of guilt, and this cry reaches 
the offended Father’s ear and brings re- 
ply and relief at once. This is the 
Christ-plea alone. This prevails in hea- 
ven. This is the death-cry for life. This 
brings the blood of atonement down and 


uenches the hell-fires of the soul. Con- 
essed unhappiness, and misery deplored, 
is notenough. Acknowledged infirmity, 
nor self-imposed penances as punish- 
ment for sin, will not suffice. Christ 
must be accepted as the atonement for 
all sin and transgression—Christ alone, 
alone! And then he becomes our Life; 
and his Life shall appear in us and be 
evermore represented by us. 

What a victor-cry it is! It is fit to be 
set to the music of angel voices, when a 
man who was dead in trespasses and in 


oy i 





life makes the Christ-likeness. And 
life and likeness are better than profes- 
sion and confession. Just asin nature 
God is the omnipresent, almighty vi- 
tality, moving the stars along their shi- 
ning way, so in moral life his Spirit 
operates, “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth; so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” To live 
and to move in Christ is to exercise an 
energy which overcomes the world. 

This divine life appears in men. It is 
the Church’s power. Would that it had 

manifestation! And accordin 
to men’s faith soshall it be. The Churc 
of Christ has always withstood the criti- 
cisms of science “falsely so-called.” 
Darwinism will be developed to death, 
while Christianity — on and on 
in blessed life. yndall-apathy will 
sleep a sleep that knows no waking, 
while Christianity, alive and alert, ask- 
ing benedictions and receiving them, in- 
tensifies into eternal life. This Christ- 
life has infinite expansion and beauty. 
It is broader and brighter to-day than 
ever before. Grace gets victory over un- 
belief. Righteousness, areverey peace 
and love, the fruits of spiritual life, are 
ripening in every circling sun, The 
branches of Christ’s Church age all the 
wards of hospitality and prayer. Repro- 
bates are coming in. Sinners are being 
converted. Scientists are becoming as 
little children, and entering the king- 
dom. Drunkards and harlots are coming 
home. The ancient gospel is old as ever 
and new enough! Hesitant men ma 
write about the “ Bondage of the Pul- 
py but faithful preachers have never 
elt the bonds. The truth makes all men 
free indeed. There are self-sacrificin 
teachers and sweet-spirited sons an 
daughters of the Most High at work 
upon the earth to-day, notwithstanding 
the cry of see and dearth in the 
churches. Blessed be God! Christen- 
dom is full of sturdy men, well-grounded 
disciples, fruit-bearimg believers, as full 
as an orchard of trees, and as a tree of 
blossoms. For Christ is the life of his 
people. 

And this energizing life of the Church 
shall not lapse into dearth. One conse- 
crated man, armed with the Sword of the 
py is more than match for an army 
of devils. The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against the reign of Messiah. He 
is Lord and Master and Life of all. He 
must increase. The uttermost parts of the 
earth and the highermost ranges of cul- 


ture shall alike me his ion. 
The heathen continents and the schools 

aye a are preparing the 
way for his coming whose ri Ant it is to 


of the 
reign for ever an 


. id ever, The far sea- 
islanders are singing : 

** Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee.” 


The learned infidels are discussing prayer. 
The Papal throne is circled by evangeli- 





{A True Incident.) 





BY LILLIE E, BARR, 


I 


The mother sat busily sewing, 
Sat sewing and crooning a tune, 
For her heart was as full of content 
As the air was full of perfume. 
The baby was peacefully sleeping, 
The boys playing down at the brook, 
And“ mother’s room”—room of the household— 
Was still as a room in a book. 


IL. 


Slowly, through vine-clad verandah, 
Unh the roses in bloom, 
Wee Willy came bitterly weepin , 
And stood in the dear “ mother’s room.” 
“O mother!” he said, and then faltered, 
“I hope I shan’t live very long; 
For never again can you love me, 
Poor Willy’s done something so wrong.” 


Tit. 
The mother's face filled with strange pity. 
She bent to the brown, curly head, 
The folded hands gently unfolded, 
“ Teil mother,” she tenderly said. 
But slow through the heart broken sobbing, 
While the mate tears down fell, 
He answ with childish oer 
“O mother, I never could tell! 


IV. 
With infinite pity she listened, 
With infinite love she replied, 
“Tben Willy shall take slate and pencil 
And come and sit here by my side, 
And write to his mother the sorrow 
He cannot find language to tell; 
And 80 we will share it between us, 
To-morrow, it all will be well.” 


V. 

The sad little scribe took the pencil, 

Wrote down all his grief and his blame, 
While fast o’er the bitter confession 

Dropped tears of contrition and shame. 
He wrote—and the mether was praying— 

He finished—she lifted his head— 
And surely the listening angels 

Did e at the words that she said : 

VL 

Willy, my child!” and she kissed him— 
kiss for eternity’s years— 
y mother finds nothing to blame here, 
For all is washed out by 


airing, 


“Oo 
A 


thy tears,” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
OUR COLOR. 


BY THE REY. A- MC ELROY WYLIE. 


NEGRO does not grow white by 

eating white flour, nor do we grow 
black by eating black bread. A man 
whose digestion is good will retain his 
true color, it matters not how many and 
complex are the hues of his articles of 
diet. Complexion comes of nature and 
organization, and not from the surround- 
ings, nor yet from what is taken in the 
gross. 

A certain set of theologians and wri- 
ters have so persistently harped upon 
the all-importance of a child’s—a man’s 
—surroundings, his associations, his edu- 
cation, that multitudes are led to think 
that these are all; and not a few are led 
to maintain that there is nothing in the 
inner nature, but everything in circum- 
stances, situation, associations, and train- 
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ing. Accordingly, to-day the world is 
filled with the cry of those who are going 
to renovate society, and hasten in the 
millennium, by the perfecting of govern- 
ments, and of all the outward institu- 
tions which pertain to the highest ad- 
vance of civilization. The world’s great 
teachers, both in social philosophy and 
religion, have so long conceded so much 
to the outward conditions of man’s situa- 
tion, that we need not wonder the whole 
tendency of this growing confidence in 
outward things has been toward a kindly 
toleration of the monstrosities of “ Posi- 
tivism,” , 

From conceding that there is much in 
climate, in modes of life, in food, in 
association,’ in dress, in government, 
in education and opportunity, it comes 
to pass by the law of one-sided growth, 
and the habit of looking at things with 
one eye shut, that this so-called “ phi- 
losophy of the sciences” modestly claims 
that the little matters of mind, soul, 
heart, and conscience can be reduced to 
the level of mathematics and the formula 
of the sciences; and that goodness, holi- 
ness, virtue, happiness, human growth,— 
all shall mean only so much obedience 
to the better illustrated laws of animal 
and social existence, 

No half-thoughtful observer to-day 
can fail to see that all ranks of society 
are largely pervaded by these widely dif- 
fused notions of modern philosophy and 
modern statesmanship. From the ele- 
gance and learning of France to the 
rudeness and ignorance prevalent in the 
mining regions of Pennsylvania, if any- 
thing goes wrong, if men are poor, op- 
pressed, undeveloped, lame, and impo- 
tent in their race after independence and. 
happiness the cry of revolution and re- 
bellion against authority arises. 

Undoubtedly this ery is right, and is 
fairly justified at times; but when will 
even a considerable proportion of man- 
kind learn that their complexion of 
character and the features of their hap- 
piness are not wholly, and not even 
mainly, dependent upon outward condi- 
tions and institutions? If this be true 
the principal remedy is not, therefore, 
to be found so much in a change of out- 
ward organizations, as in achange which 
is far more personal to each one, and lies 
far deeper than any mere certitudes of 
science, whether it be exact science or 
the science of government and society. 

With the most liberal and free gov- 
ernment in the world, and with such 
wages a8 are not realized in other na- 
tions, we have in many places, perhaps, 
as coarse, violent, and miserably de- 
veloped a class of operatives as could 
well be found; and these are beset with 
the fanatical notion that perfect out- 
ward institutions are going to make 
them perfect. 

All that the best institutions conceiv- 


able can do, is to say, “ Hands off, and 
let men grow!” The most perfect possi- 
ble devices in government and society 
can never rise above the sphere of nega- 
tion. The Ten Commandments them- 
selves are negative. “Thou shalt not,” 
many times repeated; “hands off and 
let life develop, grow, ripen into what 
is the true end of life.” 

The best government, both in State 
and religion, is that which is the most 
entirely and completely negative—the 
sort which the man feels the very least. 
The fence must be set so far out that it 
will shut off no air, shut out no sun- 
shine, and will not seemingly circum- 
scribe a man’s liberty, but purely and 
simply let him be planted, grow and 
ripen according to the law of the spirit 
of life. 

But what if men will not grow in that 
way, but find their pastime in breakin 
te | other’s branches, in tearing off eac 
other’s blossoms ; in fact, at vengeful at- 
tempts to root each other up—what then ? 
Just this: it is the function of govern- 
ment to stop it, to protect, at any cost, 








each and every individual in his rights, 
and this function is purely negative, 
And to-day it is the crying shame of our 
government—City, State and National— 
that it very imperfectly, at best, does this 
sort of thing. In City and State, in par- 
tieular, it is fast becoming a mere tool 
and servant to rings and monopolies ; 
and bad men, very bad men, are laying 
their hands upon institutions and govern- 
ment, and using them to further pri- 
vate and selfish ends to the eternal dam- 
age of the welfare of the people as a 
whole. 

These facts are not denied by any in- 
telligent and reflecting observer, and 
what then must we be thrown back upon ? 
If, in our land, institutions and govern- 
ment must become the organized ex- 
pression of the most active social forces— 
and just because our government is 
democratic and republican—-then we have 
just this great ha before us to secure 
our prosperity an tuity : 

It Get belts ut sa the event task of 
the wiser and better classes to teach the 
mass of the nation the one great law of 
normal human development. First, that it 
is not from the outward,—the external,— 
from the imposed institutions; but that it 
is the reverse of this,—it is from within, 
from the individual himself, that growth 
toward true success must be secured ; 
that a man must be taught more of 
self-dependence; that he cannot shift 
his responsibility and lay it upon gov- 
ernment. and organizations; that, in 
truth, the power of assimilation on 
which all growth and improvement de- 
pend, is in himself; that it gives color 
to his own character; that every man 
who has the right law established in 
himself is his own self-builder and can 
never be built up, as a house is, from the 
outside scaffolding; that a man’s mis- 
carriage depends exceedingly little upon 


“how outward organizations approach 


him, but almost wholly upon his own in- 
ward purpose and law of life; and that “a 
man is a man for a’ that,” and in himself 
is infinitely superior to all outside rules, 
laws, associations, if he had not only the 
wisdom to know and act upon the con- 
viction. 

What is this dependence upon institu- 
tiohs and organizations but a genteel 
sort of beggary? The man is weakened 
by leaning upon auy sort of artificial 
help or support. And not only is this 
true, but it rapidly diminishes his capa- 
city for independent action upon which 
his prospective manhood is suspended. 

Let parents as well as teachers and 
governors remember this and shun the 
dangerous mistake of attempting to 
shield dependents from mere outward 
conditions, or to lead them into other 
conditions which they vainly imagine 
are going either to mar or make develop- 
ing character. The law of life is far 
deeper than this, and they should go 
straight, and always to the consideration 
that the child or man is to look at him- 
self as the source of hope and not upon 
outward helps. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE MOST VALUABLE WEALTH. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D. 

‘*TNHE wealth which I most value,” 

says Hamilton, “is the affection 
of relatives and friends.” It is reason- 
able to value most that from which we 
derive the greatest amount of happiness, 
Wealth and power are sought on account 
of the happiness which it is supposed 
they will render their possessor. What- 
ever tends to gratify a desire is, so far 
forth, a source of enjoyment. There are 
different kinds of enjoyment. Some are 
generically higher than others, Man 
should aim at the highest enjoyment. 
This is found, not in the possession of 
objects external to the soul, but in the 
condition or state of the soul. Of all 
the external objects friends are the great- 
est source of happiness, because they are 
most intimately connected with that con- 
dition of soul which is happiness, The 
affection of true hearts is more valuable 
than money or honor; but there is one 
thing more valuable than it, viz: the 
exercise of the capacity for loving. In 
regard to love, as in regard to all other 
things, it is more blessed to give than to 





receive. There is more enjoyment in 
loving than in being loved. 

God made man to be happy—to be 
happy in the highest degree. He-has 
shown man how his highest happiness 
may be attained. He has shown that 
happiness is the result of conformity to 
the divine will. He has declared that 
love is the fulfilling of the law. He has 
declared that God is love. 

This shows the place held by love in 
the divine system. The religion of 
Christ is a religion of love. Its profes- 
sors should therefore be a peculiar peo- 
ple. They should be characterized by 
the purity and warmth of their affec- 
tions. They should carefully cultivate 
their capacity for loving. This capacity, 
like every other mental capacity, is cul- 
tivated by exercise. The more we re- 
member, the greater our power of re- 
membering; the more we reason, the 
greater our power of reasoning ; and the 
more we love, the greater our power of 
loving. Hence we should be on the 
watch to find new objects for affection in 
addition to the old. The true disciple 
of Christ rejoices whenever he finds a 
new subject to elicit his sympathy and 
love. 

We were made to love that which is 
lovely. In this fallen world there are 
but comparatively few lovely characters. 
How shall we exercise the capacity of 
loving? First of all, there is a perfect 
Being who claims our first affections. 
This character embodies every conceiva- 
ble form of loveliness,—is infinitely 
lovely. We have but to contemplate the 
loveliness of God’s character, and his 
amazing love to us, to have our affec- 
tions flow out toward him. 

Then let us seek for Christ’s image 
among men; as far as we find it we have 
subjects of love. When we turn toward 
those who are without Christ we can 
love them in sympathy with Christ, for 
Christ’s sake. Ample provision has been 
made whereby we may become aburdant 
in love. 





MODELS OF PRAYER. 


E have been interested in looking 
through the Scriptures for the pur- 

pose of comparing the prayers therein 
recorded with those which we hear from 
time to time in public, and we are aston- 
ished to see how they differ in point, ex- 
pression, directness, and above all in 
length, from those often heard in these 
days. It is not exaggeration to say that 
we have listened to a single prayer 
longer than the whole ten that we find 
in the Bible puttogether. The firstis in 
Gen. 24: 12-14, and contains one hun- 
dred and ten words, and it is not more 
than one minute in length. The next is 
Exod. 33: 12-15, and contains one hun- 
dred and eleven words, and is not over 
a minute long. The third is in Josh. 7: 
7-9, and contains ninety words. The 
fourth is in 2 Kings 19: 15, 16, the 
prayer of Hezekiah; it is composed of 
one hundred and thirty-four words, and 
two minutes would be ample time to re- 
peat it. Another is found in Neh. 1: 
5-11, and is about two minutes in length; 
another is in Ezra 9: 6-15, and is about 
three minutes long; another is in 1 
Kings 8: 23-61, an important dedicatory 
prayer, offered by Solomon himself at the 
edication of the temple, and it did not 
occupy more than six minutes; while 
that of Dan. 9: 11-18, was probably four 
minutes long. In the New Testament, 
the prayer of our Saviour (John 17) is 
well known ; it is contained in twenty- 
six verses, and is five minutes long, while 
the model prayer—the Lord’s Prayer—is 
far briefer. Now here are ten prayers, 
from those who certainly knew how to 
pray, and they are all less than thirty- 
five minutes long, or an average of three 
minutes each; and yet we sometimes 
hear men pray thirty or forty minutes 
and after wandering all over the moral 
universe, and wearying their fellow-wor- 
shipers with vain repetitions, utterly 











fail of the prime object of all public 


prayer—to lift up the hearts of men to 
commune with heaven. It must be an 
extraordinary occasion, equal at least to 
the dedication of the Jewish temple at 
Jerusalem—an occasion that none of us’ 
shall eversee--to justify a preyer morethan 
five minutes long. There are few “ Oh’s”’ 
and “‘ Ah’s” in these models. Their au- 
thors do not often say, “‘O Lord, Lord,” 
but tenderly, filially, directly, quietly, 
simply, they ask the blessing they desire, 
as though they were children who knew 
that they were addressing One who was 
more willing to give them good gifts 
than they were to ask them at His hand. 
— Gospel Banner. 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 
INFANT EDUCATION. 


—_—- 


BY MRS. AMELIA E, BARR, 





“That which the mother awakens and fosters 
When she joyously sings and plays ; 
That which her love so tenderly shelters 
Bears a blessing to future days.” 





HE exact time at which nursery edu- 
cation ought to begin it is impossi- 
ble to define, but undoubtedly long be- 
fore it is generally apprehended as 
necessary. For to educate thoroughly 
we must begin at the beginning. Many 
a twist in mind and temper is caused by 
wriggling up through a neglected or un- 
happy infancy. Nothing is trifling that 
forms part of a child’s life. It is never 
too young to be physically injured or 
physically benefited ; and the first requi- 
site of life is surely to be a good animal, 
since the best of brains would be of little 
use without vital energy to work them. 
Therefore it is the duty of an intelli- 
gent and affectionate mother to see that 
the whole being of her child—body and 
mind—are gradually and harmoniously 
unfolded, Every muscle must be brought 
into play, for action and change of pos- 
ture are as necessary to the infant of a 
few months old as fresh air. All mothers 
know that carrying a child always on 
one arm cramps its growth ; thatit needs 
to be passed from one to the other ; to be 
rolled on the carpet; laid in every un- 
accustomed position that is not danger- 
ous; vigorously thrown by the strong, 
loving arm of the father shoulder-high, 
and that it will show the relief and de- 
light it experiences in this general active 
play of all its muscles by crowing out as 
plainly as words could say it, “ That is 
good! Let us have some more of it.” 

The intellectual perceptions at this 
age are by no means dormant. Watch 
the wide-eyed.gaze of a half-year old in- 
fant ; its fingerings and suckings of every- 
thing it can lay its little hands on; its 
open-mouthed listening to new sounds; 
its delight in nursery jingles and baby- 
talk and play. It has already its share 
in the great faculty of observation. Its 
grasp of its mother’s finger, its earnest 
gaze toward the spot where it hears her 
voice, its recognition of her face and 
form, are the first steps in that series 
which leads to all the grandest discover- 
ies and inventions. 

This faculty of observation is nature’s 
method of teaching, and even thus early 
we can aid it by supplying the infant 
with variety of colors, shapes, sounds, 
and objects of different degrees of resis- 
tance. Everything is a wonder to it; it 
is never weary of looking and listening, 
and of testing the difference between its 
ivory rattle and the tangles of mamma’s 
hair. How the little face will broaden 
to a laugh when it succeeds in grasping 
a handful! It has a moment of as genu- 
ine triumph as it will ever know. 

The dog, the cat, the horses on the 
street, become familiars. It knows 
various people and certain rooms, the 
cup and spoon that are for its use, the 
toys it plays with, the medicine bottle 
that it hates. Long before it can speak 
the child has learned these things from 
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observation. It has self-gained a won- 
derful amount of knowledge about com- 
mon things and common animals, their 
hardness, forms, weight and colors. 


It even craves intellectual sympathy. 
How proud it is when it succeeds in 
clapping its hands, in standing by itself, 
in taking two steps alone. Then it will 
look in its mother’s face and watch for 
the praise and encouragement it never, 
never ought to miss there. For it loves 
to be praised. This little one-year-old 
knows all the complacency of self-satis- 
faction and the pangs of disappointment. 
Therefore when a mother has cared for 
every possible physical want of her child 
she has but half done her work. Its men- 
tal requirements are endlessly diversified 
and important. 


This spontaneous activity of the ob- 
serving faculty in children is now recog- 
nized by all thoughtful parents and 
teachers as the process of acquiring 
knowledge, on which all other knowledge 
is based, As the child grows older do 
not tell, do not show it things, suffer it to 
observe and find out for itself, simply di- 
recting and stimulating its observations. 
Listen to everything it has to tell; en- 
courage it to tell all it knows ; draw its at- 
tention to facts not observed, so that it 
may be stirred up to more close attention 
next time. When it comes running into 
the room, crying, ‘Mamma! see this cur- 
ious thing!” don’t daunt and snub the 
opening intellect with a “ Pshaw! child, 
don’t bother me!” Don’t feel worried be- 
cause it asks questions that God himself 
put into its mouth. 

The patient encouragement of the ob- 
serving faculty, so naturally prominent 
in children, is all the education they need 
for the first seven years of their life. In 
that time, if they have had fair play, they 
will have become familiar with the shapes 
and properties of everything around 
them—a kind of knowledge far superior 
to book knowledge. Besides, this habit 
of observation, which is nature’s first cul- 
tivation, is really the faculty that raises 
‘" men eventually above their fellows. 
Theoretic knowledge without it is of 
little use. The physician observes keenly 
and becomes famous; the engineer until 
he has been in the work-shop and seen 
his valves and handled his screws and 
levers is but a poor mechanic. The 
painter with all the technical knowledge 
in the world will never be a painter if he 
is not a fine observer, and this is the 
“accomplishment and faculty divine” 
which enables the poet to see facts in 
nature which we all recognize when 
pointed out, but which we did not re- 
mark before. 


But it makes me sad to think how 
many parents thoughtlessly deprive their 
children of this immense mental gain. 
The years that could be so profitably and 
so delightfully spent by the child in ac- 
quiring information as nature intended, 
and in strengthening the noblest of all 
mental aptitudes, are generally worse 
than wasted. The great secret of infant 
education, “To know how wisely to lose 
time,” is quite ignored. The child is tor- 
mented by forms and symbols instead of 
being allowed to become familiar with 
the things symbolized. 

He must repeat certain words correctly 
though he does not in the least under- 
stand them. No value is attached tothe 
great natural process of evolution, but 
the child’s mind is treated as if it could 
be made to order, a kind of receptacle to 
be filled according to some schoolmaster’s 
ideal, Yet at no time of life is Mon- 
taigne’s maxim in regard to this mecha- 
nical teaching so true as of infant learn- 
ers: “Savoir par ceur n'est pas”—To 
know by heart is not to know. 





A HARVEST HYMN. 


BY W. D. GALLAGHER, 





Great God! Our heartfelt thanks to Thee! 
We feel Thy presence everywhere ! 

And pray that we may ever be 
Thus objects of Thy guardian care. 


We sowed! By Thee our work was seen 
And blessed ; and instantly went forth 
Thy mandate; and in living green 
Soon smiled the fair and fruitful earth. 


We toiled! And Thou didst note our toil; 
And gave the sunshine and the rain, 
Till ripened on the teeming soil 
The fragrant grass and golden grain. 


And now we reap! And 0 our God! 
From this, the unbounded floor 

We send our song of thanks abroad, 
And pray Thee bless our hoarded store! 


—The Ladies’ Repository. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times, 
PURITY. 


BY THE REV. W. H. JORDAN. 


URE air, pure water, and pure food 
are among the acknowledged essen- 
tials of physical health. Pure thought 
and a pure education are the chief fac- 
tors of mental health; while the element 
requisite for moral health is clearly stated 
by the Saviour in that beautiful language 
of the mountain sermon—“ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” Thus it appears to be clearly 
implied that the impure in heart will not 
“see God.” This is a truth at once 
serious and weighty. Every person is 
concerned in it and related to it. Be- 
cause purity of heart is essential to salva- 
tion, and purity of life is essential to 
Christian character in the Church and 
the world, no Church can long endure 
that permits and covers up impurities 
within its pale. No man or woman can 
maintain a Christian character who har- 
bors impure thoughts or indulges in im- 
pure practices, although outwardly they 
may make a show of devoutness and 
zealous piety. “Be sure your sin will 
find you out” is the divine declaration. 
Covertly and in profound secresy it may 
be that impurities are indulged in the 
vain hope that it will never be known. 
But God has decreed differently, and “ By 
their fruits shall ye know them” is 
written with the finger of God upon our 
life’s history as much as the law at Sinai 
upon tables of stone. Mankind cannot 
get away from this fact any more than 
they can get away from the laws of 
health. It surrounds every person as 
surely as the atmosphere envelops the 
body. And as impure air will of neces- 
sity damage our health, so contact with 
impure men and measures will detract 
from our moral vigor. We cannot handle 
smut without being smutted. Neither 
can we keep company with immoral 
characters, listen willingly to or read un- 
chaste sentiments, look upon corrupt 
pictures, or entertain impure thoughts in 
the mind without being polluted and 
stained thereby. This is the Jaw of our 
mind. And it is safe, as a rule, to “judge 
a man by the company he keeps.” “Set 
your affections on things above” is in ac- 
cordance with sound mental philosophy 
for our mental and moral improvement. 
He that keeps company with Christ and 
his teachings and his true followers must 
grow more Christlike. Infinite purity, 
love, and justice will reflect the divine 
image upon thesouls of those who steadily 
contemplate and adore these attributes 
of God. God’s word, good books, good 
people, and sound teaching make us 
better for their company and influence. 
But “evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” The idea that some entertain 
that some evi! must be done and seen, in 
order to be better prepared to resist it 
afterwards, is at once illogical and ruin- 
ous. It is not necessary that men shall 
be devils awhile before they can be saints. 
God has made no provision nor set 





any time for mankind to be sinners. 
Righteousness is called for all through 
our life; any other theory is impure. 

What a blessing to any community is 
a pure minded family or person! One 
that you can grasp by the warm hand and 
feel sure that the grip and greeting are 
purely honest; that you can look right 
into the eye and see no significant wink- 
ing or dishonest shrinking from an hon- 
est gaze; an open, candid face rounded 
out into expressions of true and generous 
friendship ; the mouth in smiles, or merry 
laugh giving forth the music of a pure 
speech. What a pleasure it is to be in 
the company and enjoy the friendship of 
such lovely characters, be they male or 
female, whose reputation is above sus- 
picion! What a sense of safety it gives; 
what a protection it is against evil ; what 
a helper is such company on the heaven- 
ward way. Oh the bliss and blessing of 
living with or enjoying the friendship of 
those who suffer no unhallowed thoughts 
to dwell in their minds; no polluting 
words to escape their lips; no wanton 
looks to flash from their eyes; their lives 
no indecent acts indulging! It will beso 
in heaven no doubt, and should be so on 
earth. 

By God’s grace this is attainable by all. 
It is a Christian duty and essential to 
salvation. It is essential to real noble- 
ness and full symmetry of a Christian 
gentleman or lady. Let us pray for a 
pure heart and life; as Sunday-school 
workers we need it. The youth of our 
land are exposed to a myriad of tempta- 
tions from impure persons, and literature, 
and pictures. Let this dire evil be coun- 
teracted as far as possible by our exam- 
ple and precept. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE KUBBET ES SUKKRAH. 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, D. D. 


SSTTVHY saints take pleasure in her 

stones, and favor the dust thereof.” 
So we pressed on our horses to obtain the 
earliest view of the walls of Jerusalem. 
“There, that is Jerusalem !” 

“No! Those are quite new walls; un- 
finished yet. Yonder are masons at work 
erecting a new church and convent. It 
looks more like Chicago than Jerusalem.” 

So it does. This is the new Russian 
hospice with its gardens and church. 
It is capable of accommodating 3000 
pilgrims or soldiers, as the case may be. 
It commands the city, being eighty feet 
higher than the highest part of Jerusa- 
lem. When you have passed it, one has 
a good view of Jerusalem from the 
northwest, and can recognize it imme- 
diately from the well known engravings. 

The city is of an irregular square out- 
line, the sides roughly facing the cardi- 
nal points, inclosed by a wall two miles 
in circuit, whose outline is made to cor- 
respond to that of the ground, and is 
still farther indented and projected for 
purposes of fortification. It consists, in 


_ part, of the bed rock chiseled off, and of 


successive layers of architecture, of all 
ages, from Solomon to that of Mo- 
hammed Ali. The eye speedily learns 
to distinguish the modern and petty 
constructions from the noble re- 
mains of antiquity, which still remain 
in the substructions. These are most 
noticeable in the foundations of the 
eastern wall, and at the angle, which the 
wall of the Haram (the Temple) makes 
with it. It is at the south-east angle of 
the city wall. Here are fifteen courses 
of stones, twenty feet long, by seven feet 
wide, and six feet thick, each bevelled 
according to the ancient Hebrew style; 
which all antiquarians recognize as form- 
ing a part of the foundations of Herod’s 





Temple, as described by Josephus. On 
the west side of the Haram inclosure we 
come again upon more of this Hebrew 
masonry, and find the Jews kissing 
stones twenty-three feet long, and wail- 
ing over them, as remnants of the Tem- 
ple where their fathers worshiped God. 
And he must be a hard-hearted Chris- 
tian who could not weep with them over 
the desolations of Zion. 


“Oh weep for those who wépt by Babel’s stream, 

Whose shrines are desolate, whese land a dream; 

Weep for the harp of Judah's broken spell, 

Mourn; where their God hath dwelt the godless 
dwell.” 

Let us however dry our tears and en- 
ter the Holy City,—Al Khuds,—for so 
even the Moslem call it and regard it. 
We enter by the Jaffa gate; but when 
about half way in, are obliged to turn at 
a right angle before we can enter, con- 
fronting the soldiers on guard. This is 
a very ancient method of hindering the 
entrance of an enemy into a city; the 
onward charge of cavalry or infantry 
being effectually checked by the stone 
wall in front. However, the present 
wall of Jerusalem would not stand many 
discharges of Russian guns, But the 
citadel, close by the Jaffa gate, is astrong 
fortress; the foundations of the tower, 
for eighteen feet, being solid masonry, 
believed to be as old as the Ronwans. 


We pass on through an open space, 
leaving on the right Christ’s Church, 
erected by Bishops Alexander and Go- 
bat; and proceed through a straight, 
narrow, but tolerably well swept street, 
called the Street of David, which stretches 
to the Babe el Silsilah, or Gate of the 
Chain, in the west wall of the Haram, 
or Temple. This street is crossed by 
another street running from the Damas- 
cus gate in the northern wall to the Zion 
gate in the southern wall. The four 
quarters thus formed are appropriated to 
the four principal sects of inhabitants,— 
the Moslem inhabit the northeastern, 
the Jews the southeastern, the Arme- 
nian the southwestern, and the Latin 
and Christian generally the northwest- 
ern quarter. The ground is far from 
level, but the deep valleys described by 
Josephus as dividing one part of the 
city from another, and all from the Tem- 
ple, have in a great measure been filled 
up with the rubbish of the often des- 
troyed city. Bishop Gobat had to ex- 
cavate seventy feet of rubbish before 
finding the rock for the foundation of 
Christ’s Church. Yet the springing stones 
of the abutment of the arch of the 
bridge, which Josephus describes as 
connecting the city and the Temple, are 
still visible attached to its western wall. 
The arch was fifty feet wide, and had a 
span of about forty-five feet. Captain 
Wilson has excavated down to one of 
the piers, thirty-seven feet below the 
present surface, and found it built of 
undoubted Hebrew masonry, and its 
western face fifty-four feet from the 
western face of the Haram wall. These 
various circumstances, together with the 
underground substructions recently 
opened up, leave no reasonable doubt 
that the south, and a considerable part 
of the west and of the east walls of the 
present Haram are built on the original 
foundations of the walls of the Temple 
area erected by Herod, within which our 
Lord so often taught. While not one 
stone of the buildings which attracted 
the admiration of the apostles has been 
left upon another, these ancient founda- 
tions, running down eighty feet below 
the present surface into the valley of 
Kedron, a hundred and fifty feet below 
the ancient surface, were too ponderous 
to be removed, and enable us to identify 
three of the four sides of the ancient 
temple area, which Josephus says was 
square, and 4. stadium, more or less, wide, 
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The Talmud says five hundred cubits, or 
about nine hundred feet. This is very 
near the length of the southern wall. 

The present inclosure of the Haram 
is fifteen hundred and thirty feet long 
on the eastern, and sixteen hundred feet 
on the western, side; so that it includes, 
in all probability, the ancient site of the 
Fortress Antonio as well as that of the 
Temple. Indeed, the Turks have their 
garrison planted very nearly where the 
Romans located theirs; and for the same 
purpose, too, to command the Temple. A 
line drawn from near the Golden Gate 
to the Babe el Hadidi, would inclose 
very nearly a square of nine hundred 
feet, around which Solomon’s porch, with 
its triple row of columns, afforded our 
Lord ample space for addressing the 
multitudes who flocked to his instructions. 
The southern end, then, of the present 
inclosure of the Haram, for about nine 
hundred feet, north from the north wall, 
corresponds in all respects to the des- 
criptions of Scripture, of Josephus, and 
of the traditions of Jews and Turks. It 
is a great comfort amidst such shocks of 
criticism as assail other sacred places to 
be perfectly assured of the genuine site 
of the Temple. 

Passing by a number of Moslem curi- 
osities we enter the area and find it 
covered with grass, adorned with trees, 
and studded with mosques and minarets, 
presenting a truly oriental appearance. 
But we hasten to the Mosque of Omar, 
or the Kubbet es Sukkrah, the Dome of 
the Rock, as the Turks call it. This is 
a grand mosque, with a lofty dome, 
which forms the chief object in every 
view of Jerusalem, It stands near the 
centre of the present inclosure. Taking 
off your boots and entering you find a 
very large mosque with lamps hung from 
the ceiling. In the centre, under the 
dome, which is well lighted, you observe 
a wooden fence, and inside a rough scalp 
of the limestone rock, irregularly shaped, 
perhaps forty by fifty feet, bearing marks 
of the chisel toward the centre, where 
the projections had been leveled to allow 
the brazen altar to stand. Traces of a 
path about three or four feet wide—not 
stairs—are also apparent, leading from 
the pavement to the top, which is nearly 
five feet above the floor. Beneath this is 
a small vault, hollowed out in the 
rock, communicating with the floor by 
an oval-shaped aperture, down which the 
blood of the sacrifices was poured. In 
the floor of the vault an opening extends 
downwards. In the roof of the vault 
below the temple there is another cor- 
responding opening. Through these 
vaults various sewers and aqueducts have 
been traced, some communicating with 
the brook Kidron, outside the walls, 
which swept away the sewage thus poured 
into it. On the rock sides of the aper- 
ture a brown deposit has been formed, 
which, on chemical analysis, proves to 
contain the iron of blood. So that the 
demonstration is nearly perfect that here 
is the identical spot upon which stood 
the altar of thé God of Israel, the altar 
on which the fire from heaven descended 
in answer to Solomon’s prayer. Here 
stood the altar on which Joseph and 
Mary offered the sacrifices of two turtle 
doves forour Lord’s cleansing. Here stood 
the Holy of holies, where the awful flame 
of the Shekinah announced the visible 
presence of Jehovah of hosts. 

Here is a place holy if any spot of 
earth can be made holy. Here is a place 
surely chosen by God himself for his 
eternal dwelling place. Do we wonder 
that the Jews were astonished and en- 
raged when any one spoke of destroying 
this Temple? That they thought God 
would dwell forever there? 

Alas! there is no spot of earth so 





holy that it cannot be defiled by sin. If 
the very throne of God in heaven could 
be profaned by idolatrous reverence and 
trust, God would excommunicate it and 
hurl it to perdition. So long as that 
Temple was an accommodation for sin- 
cere worshipers God dwelt there; when 
his people, ceasing to worship him, be- 
gan to worship it they made it a den of 
robbers. Then he withdrew in solemn 
sadness, saying, “‘ Behold your house is 
left unto you desolate.” Let all modern 
Cathedral mongers, and altar deckers 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, look on 
the Kubbet es Sukkrah, and learn that 
there is no spot of earth so sacred as 
to stand instead of a sincere heart and 
holy life. 





THE NEW SLATE. 





See my slate, I dot it now 
’Cause I broked the other,— 

Put my little foot right froo, 
Running after mother. 


I tan make ’oo lots o' sings 
Fass as you tan tell ’em,— 

T’s and B's and big O rings, 
Only, I tan’t speil ’em, 


I tan make a funny pig 
With a turly tail, 

"Ittle eyes, and snout so big 
Poking in a pail. 


I tan make a pretty house 
Wid a tree behind it, 

An’ a little mousey mouse 
Tummun’ round to find it. 


I tan put my hand out flat 
On the slate and draw it; 
(Ticklin’ is the worst of that,) 

Did you ever saw it?) 


I tan draw me runnin’ ’bout— 
Mamma’s ‘ittle posset 

(Slate’s so dusty, rubbin’ out, 
Dess 00'd better wass it). 


Now, then, s’all I mate a tree 
With a birdie in it? 

All my picksurs you s’all see 
If you'll wait a minute. 


If L live 'l) make a man 
Just like Uncle Rolly; 
See it tummin’ fass ’s it tan, 
Bet my slate is jolly! 
—Selected. 
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THEY BROUGHT HIM TO JESUS. 





BY “ PASTOR.” 


CCOUNTS of remarkable conver- 
sions are sometimes discouraging. 
Great results are set forth as the imme- 
diate result of a single effort on the part of 
the laborer. This is notin accordance 
with the experience ofthe reader. His ex- 
perience may have been like that of the 
fisherman who had toiled all night and 
had caught nothing. He would like to 
see something analogous to what he has 
read about—analogous to the miraculous 
draught of fishes. 

There often have been sudden and re- 
markable conversions. The first on record 
is that of the thief on the cross, Many 
striking cases have occurred all along 
the course of years. Of some we may 
have an exaggerated account ; but, never- 
theless, there remain cases where mo- 
mentous results have followed apparently 
trifling or accidental causes. 

It does not follow that we are to drop 
the work in which we are engaged, and 
labor to be instrumental in reproduc- 
ing these remarkable results. They are 
wrought by God after his own good 
pleasure. We are to labor for the con- 
version of men ; but striking cases of con- 
version are not to constitute the rule of 
duty. The principles of duty are found 
in the Word of God, and we are care- 
fully and prayerfully to apply them in 
our particular circumstances to the regu- 
lation of our conduct. Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do? is the question we 
are to ask at all times. 

The great end of our efforts with re- 
spect to others is to bring them to Christ 
and to build them up in the most holy 
faith. There are various duties having 
relation to bringing men to Christ, and 
some of them may have but a remote, yet 
certain, relation to the end in view. A 





man has been led to entertain doubts 
as to the truth of the Bible. If he is 
an honest doubter, the first duty toward 
him is to strive to remove those doubts. 
You cannot bring a man to Christ who 
doubts whether there is a Christ. He 
who by thus removing doubts, and pre- 
pares the way for a man’s conversion, as 
truly contributes to the conversion as the 
man who is directly instrumental in 
convicting him of sin. While it is de- 
sirable to labor for immediate results, 
conditions. necessary to such results 
should not be neglected. 

There was a man of few words, but of 
much prayer, of great faith, and perfect 
uprightness of life, who always rejoiced 
in the revivals with which the place of 
his residence was blessed, yet he never was 
active in the way of exhorting sinners. 
One who had more zeal than discretion 
censured him, saying, “I do not believe 
he has brought a soul to Christ in all the 
revivals that have been experienced 
here.” One present remarked, “The 
life of that man had more to do with my 
conversion, if I have been converted, 
than any other cause. It was a standing 
reproof to me, and when men spoke 
against religion on account of the faults 
of some of its professors, that man’s life 
always stood out as an answer to the ob- 
jection.” 

Let us so live, that our lives shall be 
instrumental in bringing men to Christ. 
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POUR ON THE LIGHT. 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


KNEW a good man, long ago, who 

bought a copy of Kitto’s Bible Illus- 
trations, and read it with the keenest in- 
terest on week days, but laid it aside on 
Sunday. He regarded it as “ too divert- 
ing,” as he expressed it, for Sabbath 
reading. Onno account would he have 
used it as a help in preparing hisSabbath 
lesson. The Bible he regarded as much 
too solemn to be viewed through such 
everyday spectacles. The most serious 
of “ practical observations” were all the 
comments he felt justified in using. It 
savored too much of irreverence to the 
Sabbath-day to examine Bibie texts with 
the light of modern research and dis- 
covery. 

There are other good people who look 
with suspicion on anything that tends to 
make the Bible interesting and the Sab- 
bath adelight. They believe not only 
in “the dignity of dullness,” but 
also regard it as somehow essential to 
piety. Their theory and practice gener- 
ally go well together. 

Now this is not following the" great 
Model. What infinite pains he took 
to make his lessons attractive and 
impressive. He who made the human 
mind knew that to have the soul bene- 
fited it must first be interested. No 
book of illustrations was ever so full and 
varied as God’s book, but we may read 
and teach even that with a leaden sol- 
emnity which shall rob it of all its life 
and power. 

We cannot approach the Bible with 
too much reverence, yet the more clearly 
we bring home its truths to our hearts, 
the more intimately we associate it with 
our every day life, the more of a bless- 
ing it will prove to us. In this way 
only can “the Word dwell in us richly.” 
The gladdest Christians I have ever 
known were those who took near and 
familiar views of the Bible. Not a 
drooping lily, or vine heavy with purple 
fruit; not a sparrow, picking his scanty 
meal, but spoke some loving message 
of the Father. 

How well I remember the quiver of de- 
light with which a friend, who had this 
spirit, once stopped me in a walk to look 
at a giant elm, whose branches were 
cased in glittering ice and illumined by 
the brilliant morning sun. I never re- 
alized before the beauty of that figure, 
“ Pure gold, like unto transparent giass.” 
One object lesson like that in our child- 
hood will impress the words of our Lord 
more than a hundred solemn readings. 





“Light, more light,” is what we all 
want on the sacred Scriptures. We need 
not be afraid to turn a thousand burnin 
glasses upon it, with the concentra 
light of as many suns. God will take 
care of his own word. It will never suffer 
from the truth. Falsehood and hatred 
have assailed it for centuries, but like 
some grand old rock on a stormy cliff it 
stands unmoved. The deeper we dig in 
this mine the purer and richer the gold, 
and it is all for us, as truly as if we were 
the only miners. 








A LACK OF TRAINING FOR. 
MOTHERHOOD. 

C. M.,” Boston literary corre- 

. spondent of the New York Tri- 

bune, makes the following reference to 

Mrs, A. M. Diaz’s forthcoming book, “ A 

Domestic Problem,” which Messrs. J. R. 
Osgood & Co. are about to issue : 

It is a serious and sincere presentation 
of one of the difficulties in the way of 
the progress of the race, namely, the 
want of culture in mothers, and particu- 
larly the want of special training for the 
office of motherhood. Mrs. Diaz thinks 
that the great, underlying cause of the 
state of things which now exists is the 
want of insight, the unenlightenment, 
which prevails, not concerning what wo- 
man’s mission is, but concerning the 
ways and means by which she is to ac- 
complish it. We say, often enough, that 
the true mission of woman is to train up 
her children rightly and to make home 
happy. But who considers in what man- 
ner she should be fitted for these duties ? 
To illustrate the folly of this disregard 
of special training, Mrs. Diaz resorts to 
the familiar supposition of a visit to this 
world by a philosopher from some other 
planet. It is observable that all these 
philosophers who come to us from the 
sun, moon, or stars, speak the English 
language, and so have no difficulty in 
interchanging ideas with the learned or 
the unlearned of us. 

In this instance the philosopher from 
other spheres observes the little children 
drawn along in their little chaises, and 
inquires whether these beautiful crea- 
tures are of any use, Oh, yes, they are 
the hope of the country—the material 
from which our future men and women 
are to be made. Ah, then there is no 
danger of their growing me anything but 
the right kind of men and women? Cer- 
tainly there is great danger. In fact, 
some of them do grow up treacherous, 
murderous, revengeful. Our drunkards, 
murderers, and thieves were once such 
innocent babies as these. And it’s only 
a chance, cries out the philosopher, 
whether any child turns out saint or sin- 
ner? No, not quite that. It depends 
largely on training. Children are wax 
to receive impressions, and marble to re- 
tain them. Ah ; but at least they are all 
pretty much alike; you can study the 
matter and make some general rules? 
Not at all. They differ widely in tem- 
perament, even in the same family, and 
each child requires separate and con- 
scientious study. Who, then, dare make 
these early and long-enduring impres- 
sions of such infinite importance? Who? 
Oh that is left to the mothers. Oh, yes; 
now it is clear. You have a specially 
trained class adapted to this work? No, 
not exactly. But here is one of them ; 
she can tell you. So the puzzled philo- 
sopher is left alone with the pretty young 
mother who in answer to his inquiries 
about her attainments, begins to name 
over all that she learned at the “ Insti- 
tute.” 

“ And the training of children—moral, 
intellectual and physical—was no doubt 
made a prominent subject of considera- 
tion.” 

“ Training of children? Oh, no! That 
would have been a curious kind of 
study.” 

“ Where, then, were you prepared for 
the duties of your mission ?” 

‘““ What mission do you mean ?” 

“Your mission of child-training.” 

“T had no preparation.” 

“No preparation! But are you ac- 
quainted with the different temperaments 
a child may have, and the different com- 
binations of them? Are you competent 
to the direction and culture of the intel- 
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lectual and moral nature? Have you 
skill to touch the hidden springs of ac- 
tion? Have you, thus uninstructed, the 
power, the knowledge, the wisdom re- 
quisite for guiding that mighty force, a 
child’s soul?” 

“ Alas! There is hardly a day that I 
do not feel my ignorance on ail these 
points,” 

“Are there no sources from which 
knowledge may be obtained? There must 
be books written on these subjects.” 

“ Possibly; but I have no time to read 
them.” 

“No time?—no time to prepare for 
your chief mission?” 

“Tt is our mission only in print. In 
real life it plays an extremely subordi- 
nate part.” 

“What, then, in real life, is your mis- 
sion ?” - 

“Chiefly cooking and sewing.” 

“Your husband, then, does not share 
the common belief in regard to woman’s 
chief duty.” 

“ Oh, yes, I have heard him express it 
many a time; though I don’t think he 
comprehends what a woman needs in 
order to do her duty by her children. 
But he loves them dearly. If one should 
die he would be heart-broken.” 

“Ts it a common thing here for chil- 
dren to die?” 

“T am grieved to say that nearly one- 
fourth die in infancy.” 

“ And those who live, do they grow up 
in full health and vigor?” 

“Oh, indeed, they do not! Why, look 
at our crowded hospitals! Look at the 
apothecaries’ shops at almost every cor- 
ner. Look at the advertisements of medi- 
cines, Don’t you think there’s meaning 
in these, and a meaning in the long 
rows of five-story swell-front houses oc- 
cupied by physicians, and a meaning in 
the peo Te themselves? There’s scarcely 
one of them but has some ailment.” 

“ But is this matter of health subject 
to no laws?” 

“The phrase, ‘law of health,’ is a fa- 
miliar one, but I don’t know what those 
laws are.” 

“ Mothers, then, are not in the habit 
of teaching them to their children ?” 

“They are not themselves acquainted 
with them.” 

“Perhaps this astonishing ignorance 
has something to do with the fearful 
mortality among infants. Do not hus- 
bands provide their wives with books 
and other means of information on this 
subject ?” 

“ Generally speaking they do nothing 
of the kind.” 

“And does not the subject of hygie- 
nic laws, as applied to the rearing of 
children, come into the courses of study 
laid out for young women?” 

“No, indeed. Oh, how I wish it had! 
—and those other matters you mentioned. 
I would give up everything else I ever 
learned for the sake of knowing how to 
bring up my children, and how to keep 
them in health.” 

“‘ The presidents and professors of your 
educational institutions—do they share 
the common belief as to woman’s mis- 
sion ?” 

“Oh, yes! They all say that the chief 
business of woman is to train up her chil- 
dren.” 

Mrs. Diaz thinks the philosopher’s sur- 
prise at the result of his investigations 
would be greatly increased if he had 
pursued them further, and discovered 
that for every other occupation than the 
training of children special preparation 
was required. She considers the causes 
of the great lack of intelligent cultiva- 
tion among ordinary women, and she 
seems to find them chiefly in pies and 
ruffles. Housework, as it goes on at pre- 
sent, is never-ending, and fashion de- 
mands that all the spare odds and ends 
of time should be spent in making trim- 
mings for the much befrilled gowns of 
the period. The great step would be 
gained, she thinks, if men could be per- 
suaded to prefer that their wives should 
give them less pies and more intelligent 
companionship, and women would be 
ready to wear plain garments, and so 
gain time for study. There is much 
sound sense in this, and our author 
paints in strong colors the endless labors 
of the model housekeeper—the endless 
stitches of the mother who is determined 
that her children shall rufite it with the 
best. But this is not all the trouble, 
Mrs, Diaz. A deeper one lies in the 
fact that so few women really desire cul- 
ture. Among those who, like the lilies 
of the field, toil not, nor yet spin, I have 





not found the standard of intellectual 
acquirement very much higher than 
among those whose — fingers fill the 
shining hours with ceaseless labor. The 
truth is, for one who has no taste for 
music the symphonies of Beethoven were 
written in vain; and the world of litera- 
ture, however its paths are made easy, 
offers no allurement to those who do not 
care to enter in and possess them. 
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66 1 ¥F her man drinks, she never knows 
what to depend upon.” The words 
floated in to me through the parlor win- 
dow. They were spoken at the kitchen 
window by rosy-cheeked Mary, who was 
vigorously engaged at the wash-tub. Her 
man did not drink but was a poor con- 
sumptive, unable to work, so the loyal 
wife went out day after day, willingly 
earning bread for them both. She had 
ideas about liquor-selling and drinking 
which she was explaining with much 
earnestness at the moment to the cook. 

I put her remark side by side in my 
mind with one that had been made to 
me personally a few weeks before by a 
poor woman, whose husband was a con- 
firmed inebriate. She had told me of 
her struggles, how hard it was to find 
food and clothes and shelter for all her 
children, and then she had startled me 
by her outspoken earnestness: “—If the 
Lord would only take Dick to himself! 
I’m sure I’d get along so much easier 
without him. He is a millstone about 
my neck !”’ 

I suppose there is no misery in the 
world equal to that undergone daily and 
hourly by a woman whose husband is a 
drunkard, unless it is the misery of a 
man who knows that his wife is a drank- 
ard. But the latter can help himself 
better than the former can, by so much 
as a man is stronger and more capable of 
standing alone than a woman is. Either 
way it is a torture and a degradation 
which thousands bear, and from which 
they suffer in exact proportion to the 
degree of refinement in their natures, 
and to their capacity for feeling pain. A 
proud, sensitive nature suffers more 
cruelly than a blunt irresponsive one, 
but whether or not a mask be worn to 
hide the wretchedness from the world, it 
is there, and it must be felt till reforma- 
tion comes, or life ends. Often there is 
no reformation possible. The victim of 
a diseased appetite strives with heroic 
effort, but strives in vain to break the 
chain that binds hil. With every cell 
of his brain, every drop of his blood, 
gaping for the poison that is destroying 
him, with the desperate thirst driving 
him frantic, mad, out of himself, he 
tries to be strong, but there is no strength 
in him. Far too little sympathy is felt, 
by those who have never been tempted 
and by those whose aching eyes and 
breaking hearts have never watched the 
tempted, for the men who are bound hand 
and foot by the accursed craving for in- 
toxicants. 

What are we to do about it? There is 
no mother, with a mother’s heart, who, 
could she realize that her baby, sweet 
and fresh in its cradle as a flower in the 
meadow, would ever become a reeling sot, 
would not rather see him die. Troubles 
that are under the daisies can be endured. 
It is the living trouble, tearing heart and 
life piecemeal, with its ever changing 
phases, its ever new anxieties, that is al- 
most too much for human nature to bear 
and live. But the mother in those pre- 
natal days when she and only she can 
influence the new life that is coming into 
the world, often helps to plant the fatal 
seeds in her child’s nature, Her languor, 





her low spirits, her feeling of faintness 
and all-gone-ness are relieved by stimu- 
lants, and the first taint is given to the 
life that is threaded in so subtly with her 
own. Afterward, when the babe takes 
from her breast its nourishment, if she 
resort to gin and wine and other kindred 
things to sustain herself against the drain 
that nursing makes upon her strength, 
she is equally incurring a peril for the 
manhood of her child. 

The custom of keeping wines in the 
house, except for medicinal uses, is a dan- 
gerous one. As well keep a powder- 
magazine close to the match-safe as have 
decanters and glasses on the sideboard 
or in the closet where they are accessible 
to the family, the family custom being to 
partake of them socially on slight occa- 
sions. The flavoring of sauces, puddings, 
and preserved fruits by and in brandy, a 
practice common with many excellent 
housekeepers, works its own evil spell, 
insidious and unsuspected. 

Total abstinence principles are con- 
demned by many as fanatical. Perhaps 
they are the only ones that are absolutely 
safe for everybody to follow. When the 
sparkling champagne and the ruby wine 
are offered you in company it may seem 
rude or churlish to pass them by, It 
may sometimes imply a certain arrogance 
on your part, a wish to assert, in some 
companies, a rigid asceticism of de- 
meanor, or a professional purity, which 
may be thought Pharisaical. Neverthe- 
less, it is better to be singular than to be 
in ever so slight a degree a tempter of 
one’s brother. In our several places and 
relations we are all our brothers’ keepers 
and will have to answer to God, one day, 
for our trust. Those in positions of re- 
spectability and responsibility—clergy- 
men, judges, doctors, men of letters, gen- 
tlewomen, old and young—should take 
heed how they let a personal indulgence, 
or a surface regard for conventionality, 
cause them in any instance to set an evil 
example to the weaker or the younger of 
their fellow- beings. 
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ONCE had a parrot that, unlike most of 

his kind, had a history. He was pre- 
sented to me by a Spanish gentleman who 
brought it from Nicaragua. At first Laura 
(that was her name) seemed very sullen, 
and would say little else than, “ Beautiful, 
beautiful Laura,” in Spanish. Of course she 
did not understand English, and I feared 
she pined for her old home. But that home 
was now desolate. In a battle between the 
Nicaraguans and the forces under General 
Walker the fine residence of Donna Selva 
had been burned down, and she and her 
children fled for their lives to the moun- 
tains. Laura having fastened herself to 
the shoulder of her mistress escaped 
with them. It was asad night for the poor 
Spanish lady, and with cold, hunger, and 
fatigue she and her two children died alone 
in that wilderness. 

It was many days before her son, who was 
in the army of General Walker, could learn 
the sad fate of his mother and sisters, and 
when at length he traced them, and found 
their dear hearts cold and still, their arms hug- 
ged about each other’s necks, he found Laura 
there too, sitting on the shoulder of her 
dead mistress. After the burial of the family 
the young man would not desert the faithful 
friend of his mother, but brought her with 
him to New York, and thus Laura became 
mine. 

As I remarked before, she said nothing 
but “ Beautiful, beautiful Laura,” in Span- 
ish, not as if vain of her beauty, but with a 
slow shake of the head, like one who was 
thinking of old times, and of the dear Donna 
who used to talk to her in a language she 





could understand. She sat moping upon * 
her perch, confined only by a small chain, 


and seemed to feel little interest in those 
about her. The gift of an orange or banana 
would rouse her for a few moments to ex- 
pressions of delight, and she would break 
out into peals of laughter only to be fol- 
lowed by a solemn silence, o. a slow shake 
of the head and a repetition of the pet words, 
“ Beautiful, beautiful Laura.’ The poor 
bird affected me with melancholy, remind- 
ing me of the midnight flight and death in 
the mountains, of the Senora and her poor 
little girls. 

One day the children were taking their bath, 
and Laura having been carried into the bath- 
room was swinging from side to side, some- 
times muttering to herself, when suddenly 
the sight of the child naked for the water 
arrested her attention. She began to dance 
upon her perch; she fluttered her wings ; 
she laughed and screamed, and hopped up 
and down with delight. She called over a 
mass of things so rapidly that nobody could 
understand a word. 

What a holy, beautiful thing memory be- 
comes when it brings back to us the lovely 
scenes of homeand childhood ; and we cannot 
as yet comprehend how terrible it may become 
to us when it brings back to the mind only 
the record of evil deeds! This little scene in 
the bath-room had carried poor Laura home 
to the beloved Donna Selva and her family 
of children who used: to bathe as the infant 
now was doing before her. Laura had a 
great memory, and when any creature has 
this we should treat it with much tenderness, 
for it is capable of intense suffering. 

This was not all that came to Laura from 
the scene of the bathing child. As the 
twilight deepened, and the children with 
their curls fresh from the water knelt down 
in their white night-gowns to say their 
evening prayers, Laura’s bewildering noise 
ceased ; she became perfectly still and at- 
tentive. At length she dropped her head, 
let her wings fall, and began to speak in a 
low tone. 

What do you think poor Laura was say- 
ing? She was repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
in Spanish ! 

Yes, poor Laura, away from home and 
friends in a strange land, with a people 
speaking to her a strange ad not 
forgotten the scenes of happier times; and 
we thus, as it were, learned the character of 
the lovely lady and her household through 
this bird in its exile. They, too, had been 
neat and nice; they, too, had knelt in prayer 
to God morning and evening. 

From that time Laura seemed better con- 
tented, and laughed and danced, and let her- 
self down from her perch to frolic with the 
children and pull them by the hair as if 
transferring her love for the Spanish lady 
and her little ones to us. Sometimes her 
noise would be so outrageous and deafening 
that I would scold her and tell her to “shut 
up,” for people will say that when they are 
cross; but how do you think Laura cured 
me of scolding her and taught me to let her 
have her frolic out? You will not guess if 
you try. She would drop her head, let 
down her wings, and begin in a low voice to 
say “Our Father,” in Spanish. 

If ever a bird could be said to be pious, 
Laura was that bird. If anything troubled 
her down went her head ps wings and she 
began to pray. I do not say she under- 
stood prayer in the way that we ought to 
understand it, but she remembered the twi- 
light prayers of the Spanish children ; and 
doubtless in that sorrowful time of war in 
which her mistress perished, Laura had 
seen her in her great distress uttering prayers 
to God, and all this she now recalled, and 
did not fail to imitate. 

I hope my young readers will bear in 
mind that even this r bird, driven into 
exile, and in the midst of everything new 
and strange, carried her prayers with her, 
kept in her poor heart only the memory of 
what was beautiful and holy, and I shall 
hope as they grow to manhood and woman- 
hood they will do likewise. 

Hollywood, Carteret Oo., N. C. 





SELF-WILL is so ardent and active that 
it will break a world to pieces to make a 
stool to sit on. 





“TAM @ missionary in my nursery,” 
once remarked a Christian mother. “ Six 
pair of little eyes are daily watching 
looks, as well as listening to my words, 
and I wish my children never to see in 
me that which they may not imitate,’”” 
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LESSON XXXII. 
(For Sunday, August 8th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: JESUS AT BETHESDA. 





TEXT: John 5: 5-15, 





5. And a certain man | for thee to carry thy 

was there, which had an | bed. 

infirmity thirty and eight 11. He answered them, 

years. He that made me whole, 
6. When Jesussaw him | the same said unto me, 

lie, and knew that he had | Take up thy bed, and 

been now a long time in | wal 


that case, he said unto 1:2, Then asked they 
him, Wilt thou be made | him, What man is that 
whole? which said unto thee, 
7. The impotent man | Take up thy bed, and 
answered him,Sir, I have | walk ? 
no man, When the water 13. And he that was 
is troubled, to put me into | healed wist not who it 
the poo); but while Lam | was: for Jesus had con- 
coming, another steppeth | veyed himself away, a 


down before me, multitude being in that 
S&S. Jesus said unto him, | place, 
Rise, take up thy bed, 14. Afterward Jesus 
and walk, findeth him in the tem- 
%. And immediately ple, and said unto him, 
the man was made whole, tehold, thou art made 
and took up bis bed, and | whole: sin no more, lest 
waiked; and on the ame | & worse thing come unto 
day wen. the sabbath, 
10. The Jews there- 
fore said unto him that 
was cured, It is the sab- 
bath day : it is not lawful 





ee. 

15. The man departed, 
and told the Jews that it 
was Jesus, which had 
made him whole. 








FTER carefully reading the passage let 
the teachers and scholars recite the 
Golden Text, and also Pal. 108: 2,3; Pal. 
147: 3, and Jer, 17: 14, 
THE CONNECTION, 


It is-very difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible, from the records we have of the 
life of Jesus, to determine the order and 
sequenee of different events. Some con- 
siderable time, however, has elapsed and 
many things have transpired since Jesus 
conversed with the woman of Samaria by 
the well near Sychar, as we learned in the 
last lesson. Jesus proceeded into Galilee, 
visited Nazareth, where he was rejected, re- 
visited Cana, made his home at Capernaum ; 
chose and commissioned his twelve apostles ; 
wrought many miracles, and then came up 
again to Jerusalem at the time of a feast, 
which of the feasts is not mentioned, proba- 
bly the Passover, where the incident occurs 
which forms the subject of 


THE LESSON, 


in which we mark three separate scenes, one 
near the pool of Bethesda, one in the street, 
and another in the temple. 

First Scene: At Bethesda, 
av interview between Christ and an infirm 
man. (vy. 5-9.) 

In the citys near the sheepgate, was a 
fountain of Water which possessed remarka- 
ble healing properties, on which account it 
was called Bethesda, or “ House of Mercy.” 
Within the porches built around it waited 
many sufferers, ready to test the virtue of 
the waters. 

When Jesus comes to the city, in perfect 
harmony with his heart of pity and mission 
of mercy, he visits the haunts of suffering 
and the abodes of distress. He goes to 
Bethesda, a well-known resort of invalids, 
and among the multitude assembled there 
he distinguishes one case of peculiar help- 
Jessness and hopelessness, a man who had 
been a sufferer for thirty eight years, and 
who had long waited at the place of cure. 
His sad, woebegone, despairing look attracts 
the attention of Jesus, and without other 
solicitation than the mute appeal of his 
misery, Jesus says to him, with genuine 
sympathy and heartfelt pity, ‘“‘ Wilt thou be 
made whole?” He seemed so weak of will 
as well as of limb, and so sunk in lethargy 
and despondency, that the question was de- 
signed to awaken him to a sense of his need, 
to draw forth his desire, and to direct his 
attention to the speaker, who was ready to 
help one for whom no one else seemed to 
care. The poor cripple, pleased that any 
one should take an interest in his case, does 
not respond directly to the question, but in 
a languid, desponding tone tells his piteous 
tale of weakness and friendlessness. That 
he is unable of himself to move quickly, 
and having no one to aid him, whenever he 
would endeavor at the proper time to ste 
down into the troubled water another woul 
get in before him. How long he had so 
waited, or how often he had been so baftled 
in his attempts, we know not, but he was 
doubtless sorely tried, hence the point and 
power of his plea. Perhaps he hoped that 
one who looked so kindly and spoke so 
compassionately to him might remain until 
the next movement of the water and put 
him in; he had no hope of help in any 
other way, 





Jesus listens, pities, and determines to 
help, but in his own way, and says to the 
impotent man weakened by his long con- 
tinued infirmity, “ Rise, take up thy bed 
and walk.” ith the command went forth 
the healing energy. The voice of the 
Saviour thrilled through the withered lim 
and infused strength into a frame enfeebl 
by a lifetime of suffering. What power in 
the words of Jesus. They are spirit and 
life. (See Matt. 9: 6; Mark 2: 11, and 
Matt. 12: 13.) 7 

The question of Jesus at first implied 
sympathy, awakened hope, and prepared 
him to hear and obey the command. So 
he arose, took up his bed—the mat or rug 
on which he lay—and walked. His act of 
obedience was a proof that he was healed. 

(1.) We are all by nature diseased and im- 
potent. We are sinners and without strength 
(Rom. 5: 6), we cannot save ourselves, and 
there is no one to help us. Only He on whom 
our help was laid, Jesus alone, can heal 
our hearts. He is the only fountain of life- 
giving water, the true Bethesda for our 
souls, 


(2.) Jesus looks with pity and tender com- 
passion on sinners, He is our merciful and 
faithful High Priest. He cares for all, even 
the most needy and helpless, By his Word 
and by his Spirit he says to each sin-sick 
soul, “Wilt thou be made whole?’ He 
says so to you and me, 


(3.) Obedience to Christ is the way of salva- 
tion. His commands are accompanied with 
quickening power. He commands all men 
everywhere to repent and believe the gos- 
pels and grace is given with the command. 

o rise at his command is to enter into a 
new life. The cripple heard, believed that 
power came with the word, obeyed, and 
walked away a healed man, healed in the 
walking. Let us rise at Christ’s bidding. 


Second Scene: in The Street, 


an interview between the healed man and 
the Jews. (v. 10-13.) 

The day on which Jesus healed the impo- 
tent man was the Sabbath, on which day ac- 
cording to the law of Moses (see Ex. 31: 13; 
Num. 315: 32; Neh. 13 15; Jer. 17: 22) no 
work was to be done or burdens carried, in 
order to secure for toil-worn, weary men a 
day of rest. To this law of the Sab the 
Pharisees had added many néedless and 
vexatious restrictions, which they super- 
stitiously sought to enforce. A sorupalens 
observance of outward forms is often found 
where indifference and unbelief prevails as 
to the inward realities of religion. “It was 
so with Judaism in the days of Christ. Its 
living and burning enthusiasm was quenched; 
its lofty and noble faith had died away; its 
prophets had ceased to prophecy ; its poets 
had ceased to sing; its priests were no 
longer clothed with righteousness ; its saints 
were few. The axe was at the root of the 
barren tree, and its stem served only to 
nourish a fungous brood of ceremonials and 
traditions.” —( Farrar.) 

As the healed cripple walks along, carry- 
ing his bed, the crowd around look on him 
with surprise and indignation, and some of 
the rulers of the Jews rebuke him and say, 
“Tt is the Sabbath, it is not lawful for thee 
to carry thy bed.” The man replies in his 
own vindication, “He that made me whole 
told me so to do;” so far as the man was 
concerned his answer was conclusive, for 
surely He who could perform such a cure 
had a right to be obeyed, as to the method 
he adopted. As the malice of the Jews was 
directed against Jesus and not against the 
poor man, they find no further fault with 
him, but ask who it was that gave him 
such acommand. Mark here two tings. 

(a) The malignity manifested in the form 
of the question. They ask not who it was 
who had healed him, for with that deed of 
miraculous mercy they could not quarrel 
but “ who said to thee ‘take up thy bed an 
walk’?” for this would furnish ground for 
a charge of heresy and a violation of the 


aw. 

(6) The authorities among the Jews did 
not need to be informed who the healer was, 
for his works had already made him known. 
Who but He that had wrought so many 
miracles among them could have done this? 

The man who was healed knew not who 
had healed him, because owing to the mul- 
titude and the excitement Jesus had escaped 
his notice. 

(1.) A command of the Saviour is the best 
of all reasons for our conduct. Whatever 
men may say it is always = on to do as 
Jesus bids. He who is our healer is our 
Master, and he says, “ Ye are my friends if 
ye do whatsoever I command you.” 

(2.) times when Jesus saves sinners, 
bigots and formalists find fault with means used. 
This is sad. We should always rejoice when 
souls are healed, though the agents and 
means employed be new or unknown to us. 
We should be glad to hear of the prosperity 
of other schools as well as of our own. 

(3.) How wondrous and free is the love of 
the Saviour. This poor sufferer had no 
claim upon Jesus, did not ask his aid, nor 





even know his name; yet he healed him. 

So while we are sinners and neither know 

nor love him Jesus seeks and saves us. We 

will love him because he first loved us. 
Third Scene: In the Temple, 

an interview between the healed man and 

his Healer. (v. 14, 15.) 

Sometime afterward, we are not told how 
long, Jesus finds the man whom he healed 
in the temple. It may be that, grateful for 
his restored strength, he had gone thither to 
give thanks to God for his recovery. We 
should never fail to give devout and grate- 
ful thanks to God for his mercy in restorin 
us or our friends to health. Health an 
strength are the gifts of God and should be 
consecrated to his service. 

Jesus, recognizing the object of his gra- 
cious interposition, and knowing his past 
life of sin as of suffering, and the weakness 
of his character, addresses him in words of 
solemn warning well fitted to encourage him 
in leading a new life, appealing as it did 
alike to his sense of gratitude and of fear. 

(a) “ Thou hast been made whole.” Thou 
hast received great mercy. Notwithstand- 
ing thy guilt thou hast been healed. Lead 
now a new and better life. “Sin no more.” 


. Live no longer a vicious life. Cease to do 


evil ; learn to do well. 

(6) “ Lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 
He had already suffered thirty-eight years. 
“ This infirmity had found him a youth and 
left him an old man; it had withered up all 
his manhood, and yet ‘a worse thing’ even 
than this is threatened him. Should he sin 
again ? What his past sin had been, to which 
the Lord alludes, we know not, but the man 
himself knew very well. His conscience 
was the interpreter of the warning.” ( Trench.) 
A worse thing might be a heavier and more 
incurable affliction, or some other mark of 
the divine displeasure, or the loss of his 
soul. A relapse into sin sinks the soul into 
deeper distress. Seven demons entered into 
the man out of whom one had previously 
been driven, and so the last end was worse 
than the first. Sin under circumstances of 
special privilege and mercy is heinously ag- 
gravated and will meet a direr doom. 

On leaving the temple the man went and 
told the Jews that it was Jesus who had 
made him whole. It is not easy to see the 
motive which prompted this act, as it seems 

er unnecessary, and he could not 
but know that the authorities were hostile 
to Jesus. From the fact that he mentions 
his cure and not the command to carry his 
bed, we may infer it was with no unfriendly 
feeling to Jesus; rather perhaps was it the 
vain hope of commending Jesus to them as 
his healer; or he may have given the in- 
formation either further to put himself 
right, or from a sense of duty to his supe- 
riors. But supposing his motives to have 
been good, his conduct was not prudent as 
it exposed his deliverer to malignant oppo- 
sition and persecution. Pearls should not 
be cast before swine. We need wisdom to 
serve the Saviour aright. Let us all re- 
member the three words of Jesus to this 
helpless man—“ Wilt thou be made whole ?” 
“ Rise ;” “ Sin no more.” 

(1.) Wait on God in his own ordinances. 
We should make use of all the means of 
grace in our power. It was while waiting 
long at the pool, and while in the temple, 
that Jesus found the impotent man. Let us 
go wherever Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. 
We will go with those who gather in the 
upper room. RTE 

(2.) Cease from an. The wages of sin is 
death. He that soweth to the flesh shall 
reap corruption. It is a fearful thing to 
live in sin. But if we confess our sins 
God is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 


ness. 

(3.) Lovingly and gratefully tell to all_the 
name of the great Saviour. Any one, old or 
young, who can say, Jesus made me whole, 
preaches a good sermon. 





“ Bethesda’s pool hath lost its power ! 
No angel, by his glad descent, 
D nses that diviner dower 
hich with its healing waters went: 
But He, whose word surpassed its wave, 
Is still omnipotent to save. 


‘Saviour, Thy love is still the same 
As when that healing word was spoke ; 
Still in thine all-redeeming name ‘ 
Dwells power to burst the strongest yoke ! 
Oh be that power, that love displayed; 
Help those whom Thou alone canst aid ! 








The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER,” 


JESUS AT BETHESDA. 


For Teachers’ Study. 


The Helpless—Psa 72: 12. 

A Fountain Opened—Zech. 18: 1. 
Sabbath Deeds—Luke 13 : 10-17. 

The Command—Jer. 17: 19-27. . 
Take Up Thy Bed—Luke 5: 18-26. 

The Physician— Matt. 4: 23, 24. 

Work of Christ—Isa. 61: 1-3 





NORMAL HINTS. 


_— IS story ought to call out from the 
children sympathy for the sufferer and 
gratitude to the Great Healer; but do not 
neglect to teach the deeper meaning of the 
miracle, that he who healed in the House 
of Mercy by Bethesda’s waters was himself 
the Fountain for sin and uncleanness. 

If you would provide a safeguard against 
future temptations of infidelity, plant in the 
child a correct belief in the miracles of 
Christ, a knowledge that his works were 
more than the touch of pity or relief from 
physical suffering, but compassion and 
; et deep and strong as salvation and re- 

emption. 

It would be well first to tell the story in 
some such simple way as this: There was a 
place near the temple in Jerusalem for the 
sick to go, hoping to be cured. It was a 
great cistern or pool of water ; built around 
the pool were five covered porches where the 
sick might lie and rest. is water, it was 
thought, sometimes cured diseases. At times 
there was a motion or bubbling of the water 
which may have been from some spring or 
fountain from the rocks beneath. The peo- 
ple believed that an angel troubled the wa- 
ter and whoever stepped in first would be 
cured. This place was called Bethesda, 
which means House of Mercy. 

One Sunday Jesus walked through the 
porches and saw the blind and lame and 
sick, all waiting for the moving of the water. 
One man Jesus seemed to pity more than 
all the rest. When you are sick and the 
doctor is sent for and comes to see you what 
does he do? Jesus did not need to ayk ques- 
tions, to be told about the pain, to feel the 
pulse, to look at the tongue. He knew 
everything about the man. He saw him 
lying there and said, Would you like to be 
made well? Can’t you think how the poor 
man said, “Oh, yes! I want to be well, but 
I have no one to put me in. I am so help- 
Jess and weak that others get in before me” ? 
What was the matter with the man? We 
suppose he had what we call paralysis—no 
— to move or help himself. His hands 

ung down without any life in them; he 
couldn’t guide his feet, could hardly take a 
step. He had been nearly forty years just 
so sick and weak—almost a lifetime. He 
was sick years before Jesus was born. 

He was poor, for he had no servant to 
wait on him or help him. Perhaps in all 
these years his father and mother, sisters 
and brothers had all died while he still 
lived, slowly dying all the time. Perha 
he had spent everything he had for medi- 
cines and doctors, and at last somebody in 
pity had helped him on a porch at Beth- 

aand left him lying there. They did 
not know that the Great Physician would 
come to the House of Mercy that day. 

He came; there was no tedious course of 
medicine to give; but he told this helpless 
man lying on his rug or mattress before him 
three things to do, and they seemed impossi- 
ble things. “ Rise—take wp thy bed—walk,” 
Immediately three wonderful things were 
done. The man was cured—took up his bed— 
walked. He did not say “O Master, it’s 
no use, I never could get up without help. 
I haven’t walked alone for thirty-eight 

ears.” He was willing, the word which 

ade him do the three things gave him 
power to do them; he obeyed, though he did 
not know who had helped him. There 
were many Jews watching who did know 
Jesus for they had seen him before and fol- 
lowed him. 

Would you have been glad to see the 
poor man walking about so well and strong? 
They were not; they hated Jesus and wanted 
to find some fault with him. What day was 
it? They went to the man and said, ‘ You 
are breaking the law by carrying your bed.” 
There was a Jewish law which forbade the 
carrying of any burden on Sunday. The 
man excused himself by saying, “The one 
who cured me said, Take up thy bed and 
walk.” They did not ask “ Who cured you?” 
but they said “ What man is this which 
said, Take up thy bed and walk?” 

He could not tell, he could not point him 
out, for Jesus had done the miracle of 
mercy and gone away in the crowd. The 
happy man knew where to go; he could not 
see and thank the stranger, but he could go 
to the temple and thank God for the cure. 
He had not been there for many years: per- 
haps when a rosy-cheeked boy his father 
and mother took him up to worship with 
them; then years came when he forgot his 
mother’s God and lived in sin. Then pun- 
ishment came, and a long life of suffering 
taught him what we have eo often learned. 
that Sin brings sorrow, but Salvation brings 
joy, and saved from his sorrow and suffering 
for sin, he hardly knew how, he went up to 
the temple, 

-Where he found his Saviour. 


In God’s own house he met Jesus. 
When you have been sick and are well 
again the kind doctor sometimes gives you 


some good advice, and tells you how to try 
and keep from getting sick again. So Jesus 
spoke to the cured man. How many things 
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did he tell him to do when he was cured? 
Three easy words he now told him to keep 
him safe. 
Sin no More. 

He gave the reason why—*“ lest,” for fear, “a 
worse thing come unto thee.” What could 
be worse? He had been thirty-eight years 
suffering, dying, yet not dead. For sin not 
repented of and not forgiven, how long can 
the soul be dying, yet not dead? 

By questions, such as the following, call 
back the story from the class. Where did 
the sick, lame, blind go and wait? Mean- 
ing of Bethesda? Why didthey go? Whom 
did Jesus pity most? How long had he 
been sick? How did Jesus knog all about 
him? What three things did Jesus tell the 
man todo? Howcould hedo them? Where 
did Jesus see the man again? What did he 
go to the temple for? What three words 
did Jesus say to him? What can we learn 
from this man and his cure? The poor 
man was helpless. So are we. Can we take 
away our sins? But it is all done for us; 
the House of Mercy stood there; the sick 
people did not make the pool of water nor 
build the porches to rest on. They were 
there. Christ has done it all; he has died, 
his blood has been shed, the fountain 
opened @r sin. The man was helpless, but 
he was in‘the House of Mercy, willing to be 
cured. He was obedient; how could he 
obey? Who helped him? Who healed 
him? Will he help the sinner to forsake 
sin? Will he com the soul from sin? 
Where did the man go to give thanks? 
Whom did he find there? The man knew 
then who it was; he unders'ood our Golden 
Text. (Have it recited.) He was thankful 
and began praising Jesus, for he went out 
and to!d that it was Jesus who had made 
him whole. 

This is what we have learned of the poor 
man and what Jesus did. 


Witting. Hel 

The Man oveaient. JSTS Heetea: 

: Thankful. Said : 
: Praising. “ Sin no More.” : 


Is Jesus as willing to cure sin as to save 
the sick? Is he as able to save the soul as 
to restore the body? Is he as ready now as 
on that Sabbath at Bethesda? 

It will be appropriate and interest the 
scholars to read with them Psa. 136: 1-4, 
23, 26, letting them respond in each verse— 
“For his mercy endureth forever.” 





DAILY HOME READINGS. 


cee eeeoeness 





Monday—Exodus 15: 23-27. 
Tuesday— Nehemiah 13: 15-22. 
Wednesday—Jeremiah 17: 19-24. 
Thursday—Luke 6: 1-11. 
Friday—Acts 3: 1-10. 
Saturday—John 3: 1-5. 
Sunday—John 5: 5-15. 





THE COMMENTARY. 


John 5: 5-15. 








5. Am infirmity : His disease was grievous; 
he had lost the use of his limbs, at least on 
one side, as is common in palsies. It is sad 
to have the body so disabled that instead of 
being the soul's instrument it is become, even 
in the affairs of this life, its burden. The 
duration of it was tedious—thirty-eight years. 
He was lame longer than most live.— Henry. 

Observe he had been lame thirty-eight 
years—not at Bethesda all that time —A/ford. 

6. Jesus saw him lie: When Christ came 
to Jerusalem he visited not the palaces, but 
the hospitals, which is an instance of his 
humility and tender compassion and an indi- 
cation of his design in coming into the world, 
which was to seek and save the sick and 
wounded.— Henry. 

Wilt thou be made whole? The 
question is one of those by which He so fre- 
quently testified his compassion, and estab- 
lished (so to speak) a point of connection be- 
tween the spirit of the person addressed and 
his own gracious purposes.— Alford. 

8. Rise: Christ did not bid him go into the 
waters, but rise and walk. Christ did that for 
us which the law could not do, and set that 
aside.— Henry. 

God has tied us to ordinances, but he has 
not tied himself to them.— Biblical Musewm. 

9. Took up his bed: By carrying his bed 
publicity he exposed himself to censure and 
was liable to be scourged in the synagogues. 
Now, will he run the venture in obedience to 
Christ? Yes. Those that have been healed 
by Christ s Word should be ruled by his Word 
whatever it cost them —Henry. 

10. It is met lawful: That it was forbidden 
even to carry a bundle on the Sabbath-day, is 
evident from Jeremiah 17: 21. What sort of 
burdens these were may be learned from the 
a beginning at Nehemiah 13:15. The 

ewish doctors so superstitiously interpreted 
the law as to forbid the carrying of the light- 
est weight.— Bloom /ield. 

11. Said anto me: The Jews maintained 
that by the command of a prophet the Sab- 
bath might be broken, appealing to the ex- 
ample of those who by the orders of Joshua 
stormed Jericho. the Jewish Rabbins: 
‘Certainly, if a prophet shall say unto thee 
transgress the words of the law, hear him, 


except in a matter which involves idolatry,— 
Kuingel. 








12. What man? They do not ask, “ Who is it 
that has made thee well?” but “ Who is it that 
bade thee take up thy couch on the Sabbath-day ? 
though he had just told them it was the author 
of his cure that gave him that command; for 
all that they purposed was not to hear of any 
good that had been done, but to lay hold of 
some occasion to find fault.—Doddridge. 


14. Lest a worst thing: Even in this life, 
how many days, nay, years of pain, do some 
wicked men endure through their momentary 
unlawful indulgencies. And if such afflic- 
tions are heavy and tedious, whilst year after 
year men are confined to their beds and made 
a burden to themselves and others, how 
dreadful beyond all conception will be the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked !—Scott. 





GOLDEN TEXT. 


1 AM THE LORD THAT 
HEALETH THEE. 
—Exodus 15: 26. 





THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“1 AM THE LORD 


THAT 
T-O DAY. 
MV-OURLY. 
E-VERY DAY. 
E-TERNALLY. 
rr 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


RIPPLE. 
HRIST. 

URE. 
ONVERSATION. 
ONFESSION, 


THE 


JESUS $= The Invalid 
c= the Sinner, 


P-ardons 
-nnobles 
FOUR THINGS: 


Verse 6. 


JESUS = 


K-nows 
aves 





A QUESTION. 


ILT THOU 
iW BE MADE 


WIOLE*?” 


A COMMAND. 


** R-eceive 
I-nvite 
S-erve 
E-mbrace 
(FIAKE UP» 
( hy bed and) 
W-ork for 
A-cknowledge 
L-ove 
K*’-eep 





A COMFORT. 


“BEHOLD THOU ART 
Made Whole.’”’ 


a 


A WARNING. 


“STN NO MORE!” 


IN TS WORSE 
THAN 
rCRNESS. 


wHo? §ikve- JESUS. 
WHAT? irden end FU RE! 
WHERE? = Bfthgrdass, Foot! 
HOW? —QBEDIENCE and FAITH. 
WHEN? — [MMEDIATELY !* 
HRIST 
OMES TO 


OMFORT HIS > Verse 14, 
ONVERTS IN HIS \ 
AURCH. 








ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. } 





JESUS AT BETHESDA. 





BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 





CHRIST NEAR TO HEAL.—The guests had all de- 
parted. Charles Wilcox and his younger bro- 
ther Edward stood alone together. The older 
brother looked sad, and was startled from his re- 
verie when Edward said, ‘‘Charles,I am very 
glad you could get back in season for to-night.” 
“T was still more glad to come,” was the reply; 
“yet, though I have enjoyed this evening much, 
one thought, my dear brother, has constantly 
haunted me. You have attained what we call 
your ‘majority,’ but you have not yet, I fear, 
eome to Christ. Edward, why won’t you truly 
begin a new life?’ 

“ Charles,” rejcined the other, “I have thought 
and tried to pray over what you said to me in your 
last letter; but I don’t know how to find Christ ; 
he seems a great way off.” 

“Tf Jesus stood in this room, where I do, would 
you come to him?” 

“Come to him! yes, indeed, even if the whole 
world laughed me to scorn,” was the impetuous 
reply. 

“Edward,” said Charles, tenderly, “Christ is 
here, close by your side, only waiting for you to 
say, ‘Here I am, Lord, do with me as thou wilt.’”’ 

Edward was deeply moved, and a look of joy 
over-shadowing his face, he knelt down and said 
reverently, “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief.” And the new life began. 


THE CLEANSING FountTaIn.—A notorious robber 
of New York grew weary of his sinful life, and 
wanted to become a Christian, but almost des- 
paired of being saved. A Christian man talked 
and prayed with him, but could not give him any 
encouragement. He then sang the first verse of 


« There is a fountain filled with blood,” 


but the r man said, “ There is nothing in that 
for me.” He then sang the second verse, 


“ The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day ; 
And there may I, though vile as he, 
Wash all my sins away.” 


“That means me,” said the penitent robber. 
Hope sprung up in his heart, and he was soon 
after happily converted.— Trophies of Song. 





THE FounTAIN OF Lire.—A poor Sabbath 
scholar has fallen down a hatchway and broken 
his hip. The doctor says he is internally injured, 
and that he cannothelp him. The boy's teacher 
is sent for, and is surprised at the greeting he re- 

ved. ‘Teacher, you are just in time to hear 
my i joy; lam going home to Jesus.” “I did 
not w you ever thought about such things, 
John; how long have you felt so?’ “ Dear 
teacher, you never asked me; I have been long- 
ing to have you for six months. Now sing my 
favorite hymn with me, dear teacher.” And 
while they sang the sweet words, 


“ And sinners plunged beneath that fiood 
Lose all their guilty stain,” 


the messenger of death came and took the lad 
home.— Trophies of Song. 





‘‘ A GREAT many people go looking for peace and 
happiness before they trust. There will be no 
peace, no happiness, no joy until you put your 
trust in God. The joy that flows through the 
Christian’s heart is the result of trusting God. 
Suppose 1 meet a man to-night leaping tor joy, 
laughing at the top of his voice. I say, “My 
friend, what makes youso happy?’ ‘Oh, I don’t 
know: I am s&o happy, I cannot contain my feel- 
ings!’ What would you say? Why, you would 
say the man had gone mad. But suppose I meet 
a man whom I have seen out here night after 
night begging, and I say to him. ‘Hallo, beggar, 
is that you?’ ‘Don’t call mea beggar; Iam no 
longer a beggar.’ ‘Ant you the man who has 
been begging here every night?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Where 
did you get your good clothes? How is this you 
are not a beggar?” ‘No I am no beggar; Iam 
worth a thousand pounds.’ ‘ How is that?’ * Well, 
sir, last ir I was here begging, and a man came 
along and put a thousand pounds in my hand.’ 
‘ How did you know it was good money’? ‘I took 
it to the Bank of England, and they gave me gold 
for it. ‘How was it done? ‘ Weil, I just held 
out my hand, and he came and put a check right 
into it, and I took it to the Bank and got gold for 
it.’ ‘Did you really get it in that way?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘ How do you know it wasthe right kind of hand” 
‘Why,’ says the beggar, ‘what dol care about 
the hand, I have got the money.’ ‘ Faith is the 
hand that reaches out and takes the biessing. 
Any faith that brings me Christ is the right kind 
of faith, and instead of looking at your faith 
speak out to-night, and look to Christ.’”"—D. L. 
Moody. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
BETHESDA. 


|To be read in connection with the lesson, | 


BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 


Beneath Bethesda’s porches, helpless, lay 

A multitude of people sick and lame, 
Awaiting opportunity to bathe 

Their fevered, wasted forms within the Pool. 
At times the waters of this famous fount 
Possessed the power to help, and often healed 
Whoever bathed their bodies in its spring. 


Now Jesus, in attendance at a feast 
Then celebrated in Jerusalem, 
Came to bethesda’s healing Pool one day 
And walked among the multitude of sick, 
And withered, lame, and biind, and impotent, 
Who ’neath the porches lay upon their mats, 
At length he saw a man dejected, sad ; 
More yy than the rest, more 
med : 


2 hopeless 
For eight and thirty years this invalid 





Had borne infirmities and suffered sore ; 
Unaided he still Ungered by the Pool, 
And no one helped him in, none cared for him. 


The blessed Christ, Anointed, sent from God 
To preach good tidings to the meek ; to free 
The captives; open prison doors of sin; 
Bind up the broken-hearted; heal the sick ; 
To comfort all that mourn, and > 
With all the suffering, drew near to him. 
When Jesus’ pitying eye first saw the man 
He knewitall. He knew how many years 
Disease had fed upon his wasted form ; 
How, long ago, his friends had lost all hope, 
And wearied with what seemed a hopeless case 
Had borne him faithless to Bethesda’s Pool 

And left him there alone to help himself. 

And Jesus knew how often he had tried 

And often failed to get into the Pool 

Because of others stronger than himself: 

He knew how fast his hope, first full and bright, 
Was fading from his heart. Christ knew it ail! 


The sympathizing Jesus willing stops, 

And bending o’er the helpless sufferer 

He said, “ Desirest thou to be made whole ?” 
The man looks up into the Stranger’s face— 
Such sympathetic tones are new to him, 

A face so kind he never saw before, 

None else such pity e’er had shown toward him. 
The Stranger Friend could not be mocking him, 
And yet the Speaker surely did not know 

How helpless was the one whom He addressed, 
Or He would not have such a question asked.— 
So thought the friendless invaiid, and with 
Perhaps a momentary gleam of ho 

That He who spoke, though stranger unto him, 
Might from the kindness of His loving heart 
Assist him to the Pool, and put him in 

When next the fountain bubbled forth, he said: 
“T have no man to put me in the Pool 
Whene’er its waters move ; but while I come 
Another steppeth in and I am left.” 

And as he looks into the Stranger’s face 

His earnest sympathy begets new life 

And brightens up his fading hope for help, 
And in his heart a spark of faith cp.ings up 


The great Physician, Jesus, gives command 

(At his command, or will, all fleshly ilis 

Obey): “ Arise, take up thy bed and walk.” 

With the command He also gave the power. 

The Speaker's manner, voice, and mandate kind, 
Like an electric spark thrilled through the man; 
His shattered constitution, withered limb. 
Enfeebled by the sufferings and sin 

Of eight and thirty years, receive new life ; 
The impotent was instantly made whole, 
And instantly obeyed the Voice Divine. 


And soon among the temple worshipers 

We see the man whom Jesus had made whole 
Returning thanks, let us believe, to God 

For ali His mercies upon him bestowed. 

And Jesus found him there and said to him, 

“ Behold, thou art made whole; go, sin no more, 
Lest something even worse come unto thee.’’ 





There is a Fountain filled with precious blood— 
The soul’s Bethesda sure and pertect cure 

For every helpless, ho , Sinful case! 

This Fount—the BI of Jesus Christ the Lamb— 
Is able to the uttermost to save 

Whoever plunges ’neath its purple flood. 

To every sin-sick soul the Healer comes 

With sympathy, compassion, mercy, love, 

And kindly, sweetly says, “ Wilt thou be whole?’ 
If we believe and willing give consent 

The great Physician heais the soul at once. 
At once He takes away the stony heart; 

At once removes passions, wrong desires, 
All impure motives, and all bent to sin ; 

And instantly new life and joy im 

And fills the soul with unalloyed delight. 


Whene’er we to the house of God repair 

bata? ~~ to meet with Christ who healed us 
ere; 

He comes to comfort, warn, and bless each heart 

Who worships Him in Spirit and in truth. 


Come to the soul's Bethesda, sin-sick soul ! 
Here's life forevermore for all who come: 
Come, come to-day, if ye will hear His voice,— 
Behold, e’en now is the accepted time! 








LESSON BULLETIN. 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 


7. July 4. The Word Made Fiesh. 
John 1: 1-14. 
28. July 11. Following the Lamb. 
John 1: 35-46, 
29. July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. 
John 2: 1-11, 
30. July 25, Ther New Birth. 
John 3: 7-17. 
31. August 1. The Water of Life, 
John 4: 5-15, 
32. August 8, Jesus at Bethesda. 
John 5: 5-15, 
33. August 15. The Bread of Life. 
John 6: 47-58, 
34. August 22. Jesus the Christ. 
John 7440-46, 
35. August 29. Freedom by the Truth. 
John 8: 


to 


° 


36. Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9: 1-11. 
37. Sept. 12. The Good Shepherd, 
John 10: 1-11. 
38. Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 
Life. John 11: 34-44. 
39. Sept. 26. REVIEW: Christ Rejected. 
John 11: 47-658, 





No fund of knowledge, no rhetorieal 
skill in the selection of matter, or in the 
arrangement or embellishment of your 
lesson, can make your teaching in any 
measure what Christian teaching should 
be, if it wants that vital impulse which 
nothing can impart but a spirit of fer- 
vent piety. 
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We have received $2 for Chloe Lank- 
ton, from “ Band of Love,” a class of 
seven boys in Friendship Sunday-school, 
Stelton, N. J.; $2.50 from J. W. B., 
Washington, Pa.; $2 from members 
of Mrs. Lowe’s Bible-class, Elmira, N. 
Y. ; also $1 from class No. 4, Presbyte- 
rian Sunday school, Cold Spring, on- 
the-Hudson. 





IN most of the training classes under the 
care of the London Sunday-School Union, 
the examinations are carefully conducted, 
the examiners having determined to fix 
the standard so high as to make the cer- 
tificate of qualification of real value. 
When shall we have the nerve to adopt 
some system of genuine examination 
which shall be found successful as a test 
of the fitness of the candidate to teach? 





Tuk report of the International Sun- 
day-School Convention at Baltimore is 
out, A copy of the pamphlet lies before 
us, It has an inviting look. It con- 
tains in all 168 pages, including, beside 
the proceedings, a list of the delegates ; 
the report with blank forms, table, etc., 
of E. Payson Porter the Statistical Sec- 
retary; obituary notes; several pages on 
Sunday-school architecture, with The 
Sunday-School Times’ premium Sunday- 
schoel Building Plans, cuts and descrip- 
tion of Bethany Hall in Philadelphia; 
Index; and twenty to thirty well filled 
pages of advertisements, every one of 
which is interesting to Sunday-school 
workers. Now let the pamphlet be cir- 
culated. Address W. F. Sherwin, Esq., 
editor and business manager, 48 Orchard 
street, Newark, N. J. 





HERE is a sequel to our sketch last 
week, of the veteran missionary Chidlaw. 
A correspondent writes us: “In the 
dead of the last cold winter the veteran 
Chidlaw started on a missionary tour 
into the Pan Handle region of West Vir- 
ginia. The hardy pioneer, leaving the 
railroad, walked five miles over the hills, 
crossing creeks on drift-wood, to attend 
a Sunday-school Convention in Hancock 
County, during which he preached to a 
large assembly of youths, and three times 
the next Sunday. In the audience on 
the Sabbath was a gentleman of good re- 
pute, who had not been seen in a house 
of worship in twenty years. When in- 
quired of, Why he attended twice that 
day—did he know Mr. Chidlaw? ‘No, 
sir,’ he replied ; ‘ but my children heard 
the stranger the other day, and when 
they came home they talked of nothing 
else but his sermon, and I felt that I 
would like to hear the man that cou/d get 
such hold of my children,’ ” 





SOMETIME since the New York daily 
Tribune, in an editorial kindly conceived, 
uttered itself on the Sunday-school ques- 
tion, Some of the statements made were, 
however, so wide of the mark, and ex- 
hibited such want of information as to 
the true character of the Sunday-school 
work as it is done in these days, that we 
did not deem it necessary to point out to 
intelligent Sunday-school workers the 
errors of fact upon which the editorial 
was based, By way of example of these 
errors, is the assertion that “the great 
majority of the six millions of pupils in 
the United States are the children of 
parents capable of giving them religious 





instruction.” Also that “as a rule the 
teachers in the Sunday-school are young 
girls and lads.” Other alleged “ defects 
of the system” were pointed out with 
similar exaggeration of statement. We 
are glad to note in a late number of The 
Tribune that a correspondent answers the 
editorial fully, point by point, from the 
standpoint of a well-informed, wide- 
awake Sunday-school worker. 





A CORRESPONDENT complains that too 
much of the counsel and practical help 
offered in our own and other Sunday- 
school journals is from the standpoint of 
large and wealthy city schools, There 
may be cause for the complaint. And 
yet, it must be apparent that specific help 
cannot be furnishéd constantly and 
largely to any one class or condition of 
schools. Very much that is “ written 
from the standpoint” of a metropolitan 
school is just as valuable for provincial 
uses. It is for each school, no matter 
where located, or what its size, condition, 
cr wants, to adapt and adopt, from every 
source, what it can find available for itself. 
The principles of our work are the same 
everywhere. Ours is rather the privilege 
of stating, illustrating and defending 
these principles. Their specific applica- 
tion we must leave to the individual 
schools and teachers themselves. It isa 
happy (fact that their application is so 
wide and may be generally and effect- 
ually secured. Superintendents and 
teachers everywhere must study the art 
of appropriation! Whilst we take this 
view, however, we shall always be thank- 
ful to receive and publish experiences in 
work, and methods of work, from smaller 
schools in rural places, as well as from 
larger schools in cities and villages. 








WE believe that in England temporal 
help, especially in the way of securing 
employment for worthy scholars, has 
long been a feature of Sunday-school 
operations. How wide or how generally 
adopted it has been we cannot say. It 
is, however, an idea well worth transfer- 
ring to our side of the Atlantic. We 
are aware that some of our schools have 
adopted it, but the number is very small. 
Bethany . Sabbath-school in our city 
has a regular employment bureau, which 
is systematically Seg and two or 
three other Philadelphia schools carry 
out the same practical beneficence. We 
are glad to note that St. John’s Methodist 
school in Brooklyn has lately made this 
a prominent feature. They have pre- 
pared a system of blanks, whereby appli- 
cations of scholars for situations, and of 
merchants for clerks and hands, can be 
recorded, and by which those who want 
work, and those who want aid, can be 
brought together. We wish the move- 
ment God-speed and wide-spread favor. 
It is a very practical use to which to put 
Christian sympathy. We welcome it as 
enlarging the sphere and broadening the 
field of Sunday-school labor. The more 
the Sunday-school interests itself in the 
every-day phases and necessities of life 
the nearer it comes to filling its true mis- 
sion. 





PASSING THE PENNY POKE. 


T used to be the fashion in rural 
parishes to pass a hat around for the 
penny collection on the Lord’s day. In 
city congregations the place of the rustic 
hat was supplied by a long pole with a 
small bag or purse at the end, into which 
the periodical penny was dropped often as 
the Sabbath cameround, Taking up the 
collection was then called “passing the 
poke.” These regular contributions came 
to be so uniformly the care of “ Alexan- 
der the Coppersmith,” that fhe word 





“penny” was attached as an almost ne- 
cessary description, and we came to have 
“ passing the penny poke” as a synonym 
not only of the act of lifting a collection, 
but also of the amount lifted—every man 
his penny. 

Well, both churches and schools have 
been starved too long on the penny poke 
pap. It is time that the Bible rule of 
giving were substituted in its place. Not 
that the small offerings are to be despised. 
Indeed if each of the more than six mil- 
lion scholars in the Sunday-schools of 
our land were to give their penny each 
Lord’s day we should have over three 
millions of dollars annually in a year 
contributed for the spread of the gospel ! 
But it must be evident that a large pro- 
portion of the scholars of our Sunday- 
schools are not able to give anything like 
this yearly sum. Many can give abso- 
lutely nothing at all. It remains, there- 
fore, for the scholars and teachers who 
are able, greatly to increase the sum of 
their individual and collective contribu- 
tions. A penny a day is not the full meas- 
ure for thousands of our favored scholars. 

We simply desire to suggest that more 
earnest attention should be bestowed 
upon this question of “giving” in our 
schools. The benefits to be gained in 
dollars and cents are not to be compared 
with the spiritual results which would 
reward the givers themselves. Children 
trained to the exercise of a Christian 
liberality, to self-denial for the sake of 
Christ and his cause, will become men 
and women mighty in the work of giving 
the gospel to the world. We want the 
principles of Christian giving early im- 
planted in the minds and hearts of the 
young, so that they may grow with their 
growth and strengthen with theirstrength. 
Some practical points bearing upon this 
question, and helping, if possible, to solve 
it, we shall hope to give in a future article. 


IMPARTING. 

66 H® has abundance of knowledge, 

but has no power of imparting it 
to others. Hence he will never make a 
teacher.” This remark has, in substance, 
often been made, and its accuracy not 
called in question. But it implies an idea 
fundamentally wrong, namely, that the 
teacher’s work is to impart knowledge. 
This is by no means his most important 
work, His work is to show his pupils 
how to acquire knowledge for them- 
selves, and thus to develop their powers 
and fit them for the duties of life. 

A person is entrusted with the physi- 
cal education of a child—with the care 
of the body. His duty is to promote and 
watch over the growth of his charge, to 
develop and bring under the control of 
the will the various bodily organs. Now 
it is well that this cannot be done by 
lectures. Exercise is the law of bodily 
growth. He must promote the right 
exercise of every limb and organ, if he 
would make the body what it is designed 
to be. Lectures on anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene will be useful only as they 
stimulate to exercise, and direct it aright. 
If the teacher allows his charge to re- 
main inactive, content with the knowl- 
edge of physical education imparted to 
him, he will not accomplish the end for 
which his services were engaged. 

Let a person entrusted with the mental 
education of a child pursue a similar 
course. Let him, with ready utterance 
and clear statement, impart knowledge 
to the child. Let the communication of 
knowledge be his great object. He will 
not accomplish the end for which his 
services were engaged. Exercise is the 
law of growth for mind as well as body 
He must promote the vigorous exercise 
of all the mental powers, if he would 
make the mind what it was made to be. 











The mind was not made to be the pas- 
sive recipient of knowledge. It was made 
to act, and to know in order that it may 
act efficiently and wisely. 

The work of the teacher is to learn 
what the mind was made to do, and to 
aid it in preparing for that work. 
Knowledge and power are both needed. 
Power is gained by right exercise in the 
pursuit of knowledge. The acquisition 
of knowledge is a means to a higher end 
—the condition of mind fitting it for its 
appointe@ task. This condition of mind 
consists mainly in habits, Habits are 
formed by repeated actions. No one can 
form habits for another. Hence no one 
can educate another. The education of 
the mind as well as of the body must be 
one’s own work. 

A higher power than that of impart- 
ing knowledge is the power of awakening 
within the mind of the pupil the desire 
for improvement. He who can awaken 
within his pupils an enthusiastic desire 
for mental improvement has one of the 
highest qualifications of a teacher. He 
may not be a scholar, he may not be a 
skillful guide, still he is justly entitled 
to rank with teachers. If, in addition to 
the power of awakening the desire for 
improvement, he can point out the pro- 
per modes of exertion under the stimulus 
| that desire, he is a teacher of the first 
class. 

There is a kind of imparting which is 
characteristic of the first-class teacher. 
It is the power of imparting his own 
character. The first-class teacher teaches 
himself—impresses the lineaments of his 
own character upon his pupils. 

What manner of persons ought ye to 


be in all holy conversation and godli- 
ress ? 





WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 
T is nearly one hundred years since 
the United States became an inde- 
pendent nation. Every step in her pro- 
gress was, in the opinion of Washington, 
attended by some providential agency. 
This nation had a religious origin. Those 
who laid the foundation of our free in- 
stitutions were men fearing God. They 
were men made free by the truth from the 
bondage of sin, and hence were qualified 
to found and build up free institutions. 
They were qualified to institute a system 
of self-government ;. for as individuals 
they governed themselves by the law of 
God. For the first time in the history of 
the world free institutions have been suc- 
cessful. 

For a long time a reverence for law 
was well nigh universal in our land. 
Even now it can, in this respect, com- 
pare favorably with the most enlightened 
nations of Europe. Still, reverence for 
law has diminished and is still diminish- 
ing. Will it continue to diminish? Will 
our government last another century? 
Shall our country continue to enjoy the 
result of good laws efficiently executed ? 
Do the signs of the times favor the belief 
that another century of prosperity is be- 
fore the United States ? 

Let us compare the present with for- 
mer years. There was a time when 
government was regarded as an institu- 
tion of God. The best men in the com- 
munity were generally elected to office. 
Office was not regarded as the perquisite 
of the tricky politician, but as an impor- 
tant trust for the people. 

Now it would seem that many regard 
government as a device of man to be 
used for the emolument of those skilled 
in deception. Frauds are perpetrated of 
such vast proportions that the astonish- 
ment awakened lessens and almost de- 
stroys our sense of their turpitude. 

Luxury and extravagance prevail to 
an extent that our fathers never con- 
ceived. The relation between employers 
and laborers is daily becoming more un- 
satisfactory. The line of distinction be- 
tween the Church and the world is par- 
tially obliterated. Loose views on the 
subject of religion extensively prevail. 
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ff the absence of these and similar 
facts had anything to do with the vast 
prosperity of the nation, does their pre- 
sence promise well for its future pros- 
perity? 

Will it be said that free institutions 
have an inhérent power of correcting 
abuses? Have institutions any power 
apart from the men who manage them? 
Our institutions are in the power of the 
masses, That they may accomplish de- 
sirable ends the majority of the people 
must be intelligent, virtuous, and God- 
fearing. Is the prospect for such a ma- 
jority good? It is in vain to look for 
deliverance to secular education. Intel- 
ligent thieves, robbers and rascals can 
do more harm than stupid ones. 

If the majority of the people can be 
brought to fear God and to keep his 
commandments, they will manage our in- 
stitutions aright, so that they will increase 
the prosperity of the country. Here the 
great reform must take place. All other 
reforms are partial. In this point of 
view the Sunday-school is the most im- 
portant educational institution. Reli- 
gious education will be excluded from 
the public school. The Sunday-school 
will be the chief instrument of religious 
culture to the young. Many years ago 
Dr. Wayland expressed the opinion that 
if our country was saved, it would be 
owing to the Sunday-school more than 
to any other cause. 

Let true patriots betake themselves to 
the Word of God and to prayer. Let 
them teach the truth to the young and 
to the old, and pray without ceasing for 
Ged’s blessing on their work and on the 
country. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE TWO CENTENNIALS. 


BY OTIS F. PRESBREY. 


NATION’S history is a great fact 

and its warp and woof become in- 
wrought into its very existence. This is 
being demonstrated by the enthusiasm 
awakened over the coming Centennial, 
and the lavish expenditures for the erec- 
tion of commodious structures for the ex- 
hibition to the world of the products of 
our soil—the handicraft of our artisans— 
and all the developments of genius, as 
wrought out by the indomitable energy 
of 40,000,000 of people, drilled, disci- 
plined and educated by the varied expe- 
riences of the century now nearly past. 
Feeble in its beginning, a child of 
many prayers, consecrated in its infancy 
by a baptism of blood, chastised by 
the God of nations in its manhood, at 
the expense of millions of treasure, and 
the sacrifice of tens of thousands of her 
bravest sons, our nation to-day stands 
grandest and noblest of all the galaxy. 
We may with a just pride glory over 
our successes, and we shall expect count- 
less numbers from all lands to visit our 
shores to witness the gathered evidences 
of our growth and progress. 

This intermingling of the representa- 
tives of different nationalities upon our 
soil will unite in closer bonds the great 
brotherhood of man, and will tend to 
heal the wounds of our civil strife and 
cement the firmer a common bond of 
union in all sections of our beloved land. 
God bless the moving spirits in the com- 
ing Centennial! Their mission is in the 
interest of “ Peace and good will to men.” 

There is another Centennial not many 
years in the future. Its exact date may 
not be fully defined, yet itis near enough 
to be recognized by the mighty army of 
Sabbath-school workers of all denomina- 
tions, nationalities and languages, who 
will gladly unite in bidding God-speed 
to a movement in the interest of an In- 
ternational Union Sabbath-school Cen- 





tennial. It little matters whether Han- 
nah Hall or Robert Raikes first developed 
the Sunday-school idea, Our English 
brethren credit the latter with having 
opened the first school in 1781. From 
this small beginning, with faith as one 
of the factors, as the results of this divine 
multiplication we to-day stand in the 
vestibule of a glorious future. Truly we 
may exclaim with joyful hearts, “ What 
hath God wrought !” 

Deep down at the foundation of all 
our national prosperity and progress lies 
the Bible, God’s revealed will to man, 
and its teachings have been the mighty 
inspiration to the genius and indomitable 
activities of our population during the 
century. These truths heralded from 
tens of thousands of pulpits and taught 
to millions of our children have been 
the good seed sown in the good ground, 
which has brought forth more than a 
hundredfold, confirming the Scripture 
declaration, “Godliness is profitable unto 
all things.” In our Sabbath-schools we 
are now making greater triumphs than 
ever before. The denominational forces 
are being marshalled under the Interna- 
tional Uniform Lesson System, and these 
winged messengers for Christ, the lesson 
leaves, are borne on the wings of the 
wind over oceans and seas, and the 
mighty power of steam sends these 
leafiets of glad tidings across continents, 
to the homes and hearts of the seekers 
after the truth as it is in Jesus. This 
uniform lesson system commands the 
prayerful thought and study of the best 
minds of all sects, and it is the most tell- 
ing effort ever made against rationalism 
and infidelity, and in co-operation with 
the Christian ministry these twin efforts 
are speedily to conquer the world to 
Christ. Judging by the advance made 
in the past six years, and living in the 
fullness of these mighty instrumentalities, 
what may we not expect as the fruits of 
the six years of labor ere the Centennial 
year 1881 shall dawn? Is it too much to 
believe that before that day, the all con- 
quering name of Christ shall reach every 
spot of earth, and its blessed mission of 
peace fall upon the ear of every dying 
sinner? 

In the light of such possibilities, how 
fitting that there should be a forward 
movement all along the line, that there 
should be earnest prayer for a richer 
baptism upon all our army of workers, 
and that the motto, the “World for 
Christ,” shall thenceforward be emblaz- 
oned on our banners, that the Centennial 
of 1881 shall commemorate a world’s 
salvation, the day long promised when 
every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess Christ. 

Washington,D. C. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A TRAINING SCHOOL. 


N the village of Parkville, Platte County, 
Missouri, was opened on the 12th day of 
May, 1875, an Institution of learning under 
the superintendency of Prof. John A. Mc- 
Afee. In this Institution The Sunday-School 
Times takes part as an assistant teacher. 

The first plank in its platform is the Bible. 
While young men and women pursue in 
this Institution their business or college 
course, the plan contemplates the instruc- 
tion of each one in the truths of God’s Word, 
with special reference to Sunday-school 
work, so that when they shall have com- 
pleted their course of study and gone forth 
to the active duties of life, they shall also 
be qualified in heart and mind as efficient, 
earnest Sunday-school workers. 

Half an hour is spent each morning in 
religious exercises—singing, reading of the 
Scriptures, prayer, and instruction on the In- 
ternational Lesson for the following Sabbath. 
At this service The Times lends its valuable 








assistance to the edification of all who will 
heed. Much prominence is given to the 
cultivation of singing as a desirable attain- 
ment and qualification for those who would 
be instrumental in instructing children and 
youth. At the close of the morning session 
of the school a students’ prayer-meeting is 
held, which the students themselves conduct. 
Prof. McAfee, the Principal, has already 
begun the work of organizing Sunday-schools 
in the surrounding country and manning 
them with students, a number of whom have 
been with the Professor some length of time. 
In this noble work The Times’ influence is 
exerted for good, not only upon the students, 
but through them upon many others to 
whom they go with messages of salva- 
tion. While much time is spent in religious 
training and discipline, the proficiency of 
the students in general knowledge will be 
earnestly sought, for the course of study is 
meant to be not one whit behind that of 
other institutions with equal facilities. 


Notes. 


Kindergartens have lately been opened in 
several schools in Michigan. 


D. 

















The clergy still object to Sunday-school 
missionary labors in some parts of Saxony. 
Except in Dresden they object to laymen 
addressing the schools. 


A few days since a Sunday-school build- 
ing at Allen’s Corner, N. J., was struck by 
lightning while the school was in session. 
One young man was instantly killed and 
several teachers and scholars were more or 
less injured. 


One of the Sunday-schools in Berne, 
Switzerland, has 80 teachers and 500 to 600 
scholars. Dr. Bloesch superintends it. He 
conducts a “Children’s Magazine” at his 
own cost, which has reached a circulation 
of some 9000 copies. 


Erie Presbytery in Pennsylvania has 
voted that its territory shall be divided into 
five districts, for the purpose of general 
Sunday-school stimulus and training. In 
each district a Sunday-school institute is to 
be held at least once a year. 





The singing book “Songs of Gladness,” 
edited and compiled by our late fellow-citi- 
zen J. E. Gould of Philadelphia, has been 
translated entire in Holland, and is spoken 
of by Sunday-school workers there as “the 
most beautiful collection” they have in that 
country. 


Gloucester County, N. J., held a monster 
mass Sunday-School meeting at Pitman 
Grove, July 14th. Middlesex County will 
hold her annual meeting in the Grove at 
Jamesburg, August 25th. These Sunday- 
school grove meetings are New Jersey spe- 
cialties, good and happy as they are big. 


The great annual gathering of Sunday- 
school children in Paris was celebrated in 
May, this year, as usual, in the Cirque Na- 
poleon. It was above the average in inter- 
est and impressiveness. These celebrations 
are almost as distinctive a feature of Sun- 
day-school work in Paris as the Sunday- 
school parade is in Brooklyn. 





Tue Committee of the North London 
Training class “regret to report” to the 
London Sunday-School Union that “in 
consequence of the great falling off in the 
attendance, it has been resolved to discon- 
tinue the class from July to September.” 
Probably the cause is the summer exodus 
from the city, the same that operates with 
us, although it has come to be so general 
here that the fact would scarcely be an- 
nounced with “regrets.” Perhaps it ought 
to be. 


A teacher writes us: “I lately visited a 
Sunday~-school in East Lemon, Wyoming 
Co., Pa. It is small but wide awake. The 
superintendent takes much pains in review- 
ing the lesson, and even the infant classes 





were ready in response. I was courteously 
invited to take the young ladies’ Bible 
class whose teacher was unexpectedly ab- 
sent. I complied, for I could not be a drone 
in so busy a hive. Of course they had the 
International Lesson; and I thanked our 
Heavenly Father over and over again for 
the grand conception of these Lessons, by 
which such a complete chain of intercourse 
and possible work was forged for the Sun- 
day-schools of our favored land.” 


In a skillfully conducted Sunday-school a 
solitary conversion is seldom met with. The 
Spirit of God, quick and powerful, forces 
some truth on a child’s mind; the tearful 
eye, betokening anxiety, excites surprise 
among his class-mates; their attention is 
aroused, their interest excited; the teach- 
er’s heart is touched, his tone is solemn, his 
appeals searching, and the entire class 
shortly assumes a graver aspect. The feel- 
ing deepens, spreads from class to class, from 
teacher to teacher, till the whole school is 
imbued with a tender spirit, and the pres- 
ence of God is felt to be in its midst.— Mrs. 
Davids. 


We are giad to accept the correction of 
an item in a recent letter from Oberlin, 
Ohio. The English Lutheran Sunday- 
school of Springfield, which Peter A. Schind- 
ler so ably superintends, numbers over 500 
members, instead of 300, as our correspon- 
dent had it. Springfield is a wide-awake 
Sunday-school centre. Clarke County, of 
which it is the capital, is the banner county 
of the State. Messrs. Mitchell and Mast 
have lately been chosen Presidents, and in 
connection with the Executive Committee 
they have started out determined to put a 
Sunday-school in every district of the county. 
When they determine to do a thing it may 
usually be considered as done! 


A meeting of Presbyterian superintendents 
in connection with the Sabbath-school So- 
ciety for Ireland was held in Belfast, June 
24th. David Martin, of Newry, was called 
to the chair. Some thirty superintendents 
took part in the animated discussions— 
among them Robert Magill, widely known 
in the United States as an attendant upon 
our Indianapolis Convention. The topics 
were—(1) Ministers to have Bible-classes. 
(2) Ministers to give a short explanation of 
the lessons for the next day. (3) Ministers 
to preach quarterly sermons to the children. 
(4) Ministers to hold public examinations of 
the school, and to have annual collections 
taken up in the church on its behalf. (5) 
Ministers to invite parents to take an inter- 


est in the school; also to encou the 
young communicants in the work. (6) Su- 
——_e to visit the parents’ home. 4 

putations to visit congregations. (8 
Hints to ts on the training of their 
children. (9) The use of the religious press. 
(10) Conventions. 





A BRIGHT SPOT IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 


BY CHARLES HOPKINS, 


E spent an afternoon last week at “The 
Colored Home,” in New York City, 
on Sixty-fifth Street, near First Avenue. 
This Home is a noble institution where des- 
titute and infirm colored poor to the num- 
ber of about three hundred find protection 
and blessing. Over forty years ago it had 
its birth in the gift of a sum of money by 
Mrs. Shatzel, which by prudent investments 
has so increased that now the property cov- 
ers nearly a whole block and is adequate to 
the design of its noble founders. It has 
surmounted many and peculiar obstacles, 
painful for a liberty loving people to con- 
template, but over them all a kind Provi- 
dence has enabled it to triumph, till at last 
the “ Colored Home” has become one of the 
most useful, most needy, and yet least known 
of our city institutious. 

Among the board of officers are such 
ladies as Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge, Mrs. James 
B. Colgate and Miss M. L. Booth. The 
leading spirit in the work is Mr. Joseph 
Mackey, an active Christian business man 
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with a large income, who has given much of 
his time and money to these neglected fee- 
ble ones of the Master’s fold. He loves 
them with all the love of a Christian 
brother, and they speak of him as “ our 
good shepherd.” For over eight years he 
has spent Wednesday afternoons with these 
people. 

He first occupies an hour preaching to 
them in the chapel, after which he holds a 
prayer-meeting in which the unconverted 
are urged to coffe to Christ. Some are al- 
ways brought forward, averaging five or six 
every week. The Spirit of the Lord seems 
always to be present. The testimony of 
these aged saints and the atmosphere of 
the place savor of heaven. Mr. Mackey is 
assisted in these labors by a band of devoted 
missionaries who are always present. Two 
of them are supported entirely by himself. 
He visits the different wards where the aged 
and sick are confined, and speaks or prays 
with every one, giving money as they seem 
to need. Hundreds have been converted 
under his ministrations, and many of these 
aged colored pilgrims have here passed 
away in holy triumph. Greater victories 
over death have rarely been witnessed. 
They are also comforted with the thought 
that this care does not end with life. He 
has bought two beautiful plots of ground in 
Greenwood Cemetery where already about 
fifty of these colored saints have been buried. 
When one of them dies he-sends an un- 
dertaker and hearse for the remains, and 
frequently himself preaches the funeral ser- 
mon. 

“The Colored Home” is the only one of 
its kind in the city of New York. The in- 
mates have been generally self-supporting 
while they have had health and strength, 
bat in their humble callings they can May 
aside very little for future support, and 
when sickness comes what can they do? It 
is well known how few other asylums are 
willing to open their doors to colored people. 
The Home has accommodations for three 
hundred people ; the number varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. Some come needing 
refuge only a few weeks. Among the per- 
manent pensioners are many cases of pro- 
tracted illness of years standing ; others are 
laboring under the weight of years, It 
is delightful to converse with some of these 
aged people. They are waiting “almost 
out of the body,” as they say, “to be taken 
to glory.” With them there is not a shadow 
of doubt; “their Saviour has gone to pre- 
pare a place for them, and he will call them 
when their own turn comes.” 

Tnstances such as these are exceptional, of 
course. All classes of persons are admitted, 
and the work is often very depressing. So 
many old and suffering, sick and dying, but 
how can we shrink from administering to 
them? The Saviour came from heaven to 
save such! Who has made us to differ ? 

Among those who have given their labor 
and money to the “Home” the Board of 
Managers thus speak of “the faithful and 
consistent friends of the Institution, Messrs, 
Mackey and Sproull, who have not grown 
weary in well doing, who still from year to 
year continue their weekly preaching and 
prayer-meetings, besides visiting and con- 
tributing to the comfort of the sick and 
aged,” continuing in their annual report as 
follows : “ And we do so with a great deal of 
pleasure. Still, after all, the doing of a good 
deed brings its own reward. The blessings 
and thanks showered upon them by the poor 
people, for whom they do so much, must be 
more grateful to their hearts than anything 
we could say in their praise. The quaint, 
affectionate epithets we often hear applied to 
them are touching—‘ Our good shepherd, 
Mr. Mackey, our fast friend, Mr. Sproull,’ ” 
etc. 

Mrs. Hager, the matron, and Mr. Neil, the 
Steward, have proved themselves kind and 
efficient agents in carrying out the manage- 
ment of this charity. The total expenditures 
for the year by last published report is $32,- 
632.80. The total number of diseases treated 
in the year, 856. The total number of deaths 








in the year, 153. About $7000 of the an- 
nual expenditures as above stated is from 
private donations and the income of en- 
dowments; the balance is obtained from 
the Comptroller of New York. 

The officers of “ The Home” are : 

Miss C. L Weaterlo, First Directress. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge, Second Direetress. 

Mr. James B. Colgate, Treasurer. 

Miss Gertrude Mathews, Rec. Secretary. 

Miss Morrell, Oorresponding Secretary. 

Dr. Samuel Whitall, Resident Physician. 





SELF-CULTURE AND EXAMPLE. 


[AN ADDRESS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. | 





66 HAT we want,” said a friend not 


long since, ‘ is more intellectual 
teaching. Our teachers as a rule are not 
an educated body.” If our friend in- 
tended to convey the idea that intellec- 
tual teaching is the one great need in 
the Sunday-school, we dissent from his 
dictum. The fulfillment of the chief end 
we have in view, demands, first of all, 
piety—living, vigorous piety, and the 
combina ion of both is the great de- 
sideratum. 

With the extension of education, in- 
telligence, accuracy, breadth, should 
more than evercharacterize the teaching 
in our Sunday-schools. Hence, upon 
every teacher wishing to be “ thoroughly 
furnished,” especially upon every young 
teacher, we would urge the importance 
of cultivating, using and improving the 
intellectual powers God has given. 

It is grievous to see how many, their 
school training once over, give up in- 
stantly and finally all mental exertion, 
lose whatever little knowledge they have 
gained, all aptitude for acquiring ideas, 
and from sheer carelessness and indo- 
lence allow their minds to sink into in- 
ertness, vacancy and utter littleness. To 
every young teacher, therefore, we say, 
let nothing of such loss and degradation 
happen to you. By reading; by obser- 
vation ; by the habit of thinking upon 
all you read, observe, and do; by intel- 
ligent conversation, and whatever other 
means of intellectual help and stimulus 
are within your reach, keep your mind 
alive, awake, and in exercise. Lighter 
literature and magazines should not sup- 
ply the whole of your reading. Pray do 
not deny yourself the honor of com- 
munion with the great minds of past 


ages ; do not remain in such utter igno- 
rance of all science as to walk through 
this world of wonder and mystery in 
self-satisfied, irreverent unconsciousness 
of any mystery or wonder at all, nor so 
fix your attention on just your own occu- 
pations and interests, that grand events 
and social changes pass by scarcely 
heeded or regarded with any intelligent 
appreciation, 

Dispute it who will, a sensible, well- 
informed woman is fitter for all womanly 
duties than an ignorant and foolish one; 


‘will do better in the kitchen, the nursery, 
‘the sick room, will make a better wife 


and mother, a better old maid if that be 
her lot; and, to come back to the point, 
a much better Sunday-school teacher, 
more able to instruct the minds of the 
children, to gain and sustain their atten- 
tion, to command their respect. 

Our readers will not misunderstand or 
think that we want spiritual instruction 
exchanged for dissertations—scientific, 
historical, literary. We have heard, 
though we confess with a little skepti- 
cism, of a Sunday-school address which 
consisted of an enumeration of the prin- 
cipal bones composing the human skele- 
ton, and to be continued next Sunday. 
But without going to such lengths it is 
very possible to give so much time to in- 
formation connected with the subject 
rm om as to leave very little for its prac- 
tical application and enforcement; or so 
to illustrate, adorn, and enliven, that the 
truth intended to be illustrated may be 
forgotten, and the illustrations, etc., 
alone remembered. Nor is it impossible 
eet 8 seach er ee 7 well filled 
and thoughts en may forget that a 
child must think as a child, pt so in- 





dulge in a style of teaching incompre- 
hensible or unsuitable. 

The cure for such evils is not to be 
er in the teacher’s mind being empty 
of all various knowledge, and little above 
the level of the minds to be taught, but 
in that unselfish thoughtfulness which 
will insure that the needs of the chil- 
dren, not the teacher’s own taste, shall 
be consulted,—in the possession of that 
faith and love, that personal experience, 
which shall give to the great central 
truths of our religion an interest perma- 
nent, overmastering. “We cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and 
heard.” And so we come back to the 
fact that moral and spiritual qualifica- 
tions are of first importance, to be sought 
after and cultivated with the greatest 
earnestness and diligence. 

Too many of us, it is to be feared, 
scarcely recognize the duty of self-culture 
and distinct endeavor in the region of the 
moral and spiritual. We indulge vague 
wishes that we were better, but do not 
set before us this and that excellence, 
and pray and strive and labor for its at- 
tainment; we make vague confessions of 
sin, but do not honestly try to see what 
are our own peculiar faults, and pray and 
fight against, and by God’s grace subdue 
them. This earthly life, we say, is in- 
tended to be a heavenly discipline, but 
we do not become “workers together 
with God” by ourselves trying to make 
it so. 

Doubtless all Christians are called to 
holiness, not Christian workers merely ; 
yet such of us as have undertaken work 
for Christ may well stir up ourselves by 
the thought that that work cannot be 
well done while we remain poor and de- 
fective in character. The higher excel- 
lence we reach, the better Christian 
workers shall we be. In Sunday-school 
work certainly there needs the constant 
exercise of some chief Christian graces, 

Love. And love not only in the easy 
exercise of loving the lovable, but love 
under difficulties, love in its higher forms, 
disinterested, patient, much-enduring, 
shown toward the uninteresting, the re- 
pulsive, the unthankful. 

Self-denial. A self-denial that can 
brave the rainy day, the bitter morning, 
the sultry afternoon, can abridge a visit, 
tell visitors they must excuse or accom- 
pany: can fulfill cheerfully the least 


, narenee duties, that can conquer men- 
ta 


indolence, laying aside the book, 
leaving the pleasant company, for the 
really hard labor of adequate prepara- 
tion; that can work on patiently when 
the work seems to go against the grain ; 
that never dreams of giving up because 
changes have made the circumstances 
and surroundings less comfortable and 
attractive 

Kindliness, tolerance, humility. And 
now I am thinking of relationship with 
fellow-workers. Kindliness, showing it- 
self, as the case may be, in respectful 
attentions, friendly notice, sympathy, 
helpfulness, ready courtesy to all. Tol- 
erance, forbearance, which can make 
large allowance for the peculiarities of 
others, can differ without being disputa- 
tious, yield gracefully, meet little annoy- 
ances without irritation, can believe in 
many forms of goodness, many ways of 
doing useful work. Humility, that 
cheerfully accepts lowly work and asub- 
ordinate position, is not ready te imagine 
slights and neglects, is slow to perceive, 
ready to forgive any real offences which 
may occur. 

And sustaining and inspiring all true 
religious earnestness ; & faith to which un- 
seen things are realities, spiritual tastes 
making these realities to be delighted in ; 
a a ae devout, that can pray as well as 
work, does not replace higher by lower 
motives, nor lose sight of the end in the 
means ; that gravitates, so to speak, God- 
ward and heavenward, not earthward and 
selfward. 

It is incalculable what a power for 
good in a school one teacher might be, 
thus earnest, peaceable, self-devoted, lov- 
ing, ready for every good work. 

here is one matter on which we must 
say a few words, although sensible of its 
delicate nature, and that it must seem a 
coming down after the higher subjects on 
which we have been speaking. We mean 
the matter of dress ;—the desirableness 
that teachers in their own attire should 
set before their scholars examples of so- 
briety and wise moderation. Do not 
misunderstand us. We advocate no os- 
tentatious plainness or singularity. We 
have no sympathy with the cynicism 
which forbids adornment because beauty 
must fade and be laid low in the dust. 








To-morrow the grass is cast into the oven ; 
it is clothed with the lilies nevertheless. 
No; we are not called to disfigure our 
forms any more than our faces, nor to 
be singular for singularity’s sake. Yet 
surely to expend upon “ outward adorn- 
ing” unceasing, eager attention and no 
end of time and thought, to follow with 
restless anxiety every change of fashion, 
following whithersoever fashion leads, 
though it be to the sacrifice of quiet 
modesty and sobriety, or to the endanger- 
ment of health and life; to maintain a 
mode of attire, however otherwise suit- 
able, so expensive in proportion to our 
means, that higher claims have to be 
neglected,—surely all this is unworthy 
of women professing godliness. And to 
come nearer to the point, when we think 
of the many evils caused by vanity and 
excessive love of dress, to what it some- 
times leads, and whither, surely, as we 
look round upon our youth, our Chris- 
tian feeling must prompt the resolve, 
that if any of these thus fail from the 
right way, to no example or influence of 
ours shall be chargeable in the least de- 
gree the misery and the sin. But ever re- 
member that— 
“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 


—London Sunday-School Teacher. 
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HE aim of all Sabbath-school work is, 

or ought to be, the building up of cha- 
racter. This gives a wider and truer range 
to it than that which is given by the usual 
definition. It includes the forming of the 
being, the reaching of the mind in all its 
departments, and treats it as a single entity. 
It does not leave ont of view, as might ap- 
pear on first hearing, that most important 
element in character building, the leading 
of the pupils in the Sabbath-school into the 
Church ; for right thinking in the head, 
right feeling in the heart, and a right exer- 
cise of will power, with the blessing of God, 
result in right living before him. This is 
the pre-ordained path by which the indi- 
vidual attains to Christian character, deter- 
mined by the natural workings of the hu- 
man mind,—thinking, feeling, willing,—and 
in this order. It is impossible for a man to 
feel unless there is an object presented; it 
is impossible to will unless the intellect has 
taken cognizance of a fact, and a sufficient 
amount of feeling is aroused:in the contem- 
plation of it. Before an intelligent act be- 
comes possible, there must be knowledge, 
feeling and willing. It is not necessary that 
the knowledge be either exhaustive or com- 
plete ; still there must be enough to make 
the affections prompt the will ‘to choose ac- 
tively the “doing” or “not doing.” Take 
for an illustration 

Three Concentric Rings, 

one within the other. These may represent 
the intellect, the feeling, and the will of the 
individual. The willing can never be 
reached except over the other two; this is 
the normal connection which exists between 
our tripartite nature. Theoretically, that 
man has a perfect character whose intel- 
lectual perceptions arouse corresponding af- 
fections and terminate in appropriate will- 
ing and acting. This places character not 
in intelligence, not in large-heartedness, net 
alone in acting, but in a happy harmony 
and equipoise of all these. And the differ- 
ence between men chiefly consists in the in- 
finitely various ways in which these three 
departments of our nature act, interact and 
react. Or, more specifically, it consists in 
the number and character of knowledges 
which are carried out into acts. This, you 
will perceive, deniescharacter to theman who 
knows but cares not; who hears but feels 
not; who has eyes but sees not; equally 
with the man who doing these fails in will- 
ing and acting appropriately. It views the 
man as devoid of character who listens to 
the Word of God preactied and read but 
who does not embrace its provisions actually 
and in faith, as well as the man who doing, 
may not know whereof or why he does. 
That man alone has a right character whose 
—_ thinking terminates in right acting, 
whose every thought has its appropriate 
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emotion and willing. In such an one there 
is no waste of power. 
Two Truths. 

The foregoing is intended to prepare. the 
way for the statement of two truths : 

Ist. Character consists in having right 
thinking terminate in congruous acting. 

2nd. The prescribed way—prescribed by 
nature—of reaching the will, is by present- 
ing to the intellect facts which shall arouse 
the emotional nature. 

Hence the object of the Sabbath-school is 
to build character, to get children so taught 
that the truth when comprehended shall be 
loved and be lived; that listlessness shall 
give place to attentive hearing; that the 
heart may be touched and God be glorified in 
the life. 

The means to be employed in doing this 
is the presentation of the facts of God’s 
Word and Providence to the intellect, with 
all the arts, with all the prayers; pleading 
all the promises, that the good seed sown 
shall not be choked, but grow, bearing the 
fruit of beautiful and godly lives. 


Necessity for the Sabbath-School. 

This in brief is the object of Sabbath- 
school work, but what of the necessity? 
The world has grown wiser in many de- 
partments. Could the ninth century pay a 
visit to its brother the nineteenth could the 
dark ages se¢ the present light, they would 
start back to Hades and proclaim it an age 
of necromancy. This sentiment and kindred 
ones are the burden of some men’s speech. 
Volumes have been written in their support. 
Doubtless they are correct; and yet it may 
be queried whether men are now in charac- 
ter as fair as when more simple habits and 
less luxury prevailed. It is to be queried 
whether the character of the race has kept 
pace with the growth of its other powers. 
Keep in view that character is the harmony 
of thinking, feeling, willing, and acting, 
and how stands the character of the race in 
comparison with that of one hundred years 
ago? Let me ask a few questions and you 
can answer mentally. Are you a long resi- 
dent of any town? Then how will the 
church-going population compare with those 
who do not go? Are you a member of any 
church? Count over on your fingers 
the members of that church who are so 
vitally alive that they impress all as men or 
women having been with the Master. How 
many are alive actively to Christian work ? 
How many are Christians in the highest 
sense? Again, be personal. Do I live in 
that balance of being that knowing my 
duty I love and do it? Are my resolves for 
Christian activity not always but usually 
carried out? Is the inquiry discouraging? 
Does it not at least show that the training 
of men and women, the building up of 
beautiful, harmonious, and pure characters 
is the ringing cry of human wants? The 
church, the Sunday-school, the day-school and 
the home are the appointed places, and 
youth the time, for framing and training 
character. Let us use our imaginations a 
little. Unclothe men of their bodies, and 
let them walk abroad in the characters they 
really have. Let every feature and func- 
tion of that character be as visible and as 
easily passed judgment upon as their faces 
and forms now are; and did you ever think 
of what a ghastly, hard-visaged, gaunt, ill- 
shapen, rickety, disgusting spectacle to a 
mind in harmony with beauty and truth the 
majority must be? And would not the ef- 
fect deepen when the contrast of true cha- 
racters whose lives are hidden with God are 
seen standing here and there among them ? 
Would that teachers in the day and Sab- 
bath-school could look back of the counte- 
nances in their classes and discern the 
characters of the pupils, and feel that they 
are cultivating these! There would then be 
more preparation and a better consecration ! 
“Shall I not live always in the eternity of 
my followers?” says old Plato. And shall 
not the teacher’s work live thus ? 

From this two things may appear : 

1. The necessity of training character, so 
as to improve the race at the most vitally 
essential point. 

2. The privilege the teacher enjoys of im- 
pressing for the righ ta character that lives 
always. 

Nature of the Material. 


We have now the object, the way of reach- 
ing the necessity and the privileges of the 
Sunday-school work before us. Let us inquire 
something about the nature of the material 
with which we have to do. (I hope tomake 
you see the relevancy of all this to the sub- 
ject before [am through.) We attain to three 
prevailing characteristics of mind during a 
life time, and in this order: the sensuous or 
objective, the perceptive, and the reflective. 

he powers of the man have a gradual de- 
velopment, in a certain order, and accord- 
ing to fixed laws. The child is potentially 
the man, but differs in characteristics, just 
as the acorn is potentially an oak, but differs 
in many respects from the full grown tree. 
The development of mind in the child is 
very similar to the development of the race 





intellectually. The analogy becomes more 
striking as the description is minute. A 
hurried sketch will serve our purpose. In 
simpler times men lived in the enjoyment 
of sense. They saw and heard and tasted, but 
they were impressionsof the moment. There 
was little wise provision for the future, little 
provident forecast, little reflection on the past. 
Every new object became a wonder; every 
act strange to their experience was a mira- 
cle; every bush had its spirit, every river 
its presiding deity, ete. On analyzing this 
prevailing type of mand, this would be a 
period of great activity of the senses with 
an imagination uncontrolled. Reason in a 
succeeding age was the prevailing quality of 
mind, merging into a deeper reflective 
spirit in the present. So is it with man. 
In childhood we live in a world of sense and 
imagination. New objects arouse our acti- 
vities. Long walks are craved, since in 
them new objects may be seen. We havea 
disposition to try all our senses on these ob- 
jects. It is not enough to see, we must also 
touch. We want to know what trees and 
animals did and said. We never tire of the 
narrative style, etc. 

This is suggestive to the teacher of the 
youth. In order to succeed, we must have 
Natural Methods 
of teaching. That is, we must meet the na- 
tural wants of the scholar. Now itis clear, 
that the preparation for a class of small 
children, with such activities, must differ 
from that which we should make to come 
before a class of older persons. About the 
age of twelve or fourteen, varying of course 
with the individual and the advantages of 
home, the reason begins to lead. A com- 
parison of judgment becomes reliable and 
pleasurable. The interest of the boy in ob- 
jects becomes less. This will be apparent 
in the disregard of marbles, bow and arrows, 
etc., and is expressed by the phrase, “ Put- 
ting away childish things.” The boy begins 
to have a mind of his own, and reasons must 
be given before he changes it. He has not 
lost his ability to appreciate a story, but 
it must show judgment and adventure in the 
lot. He will not be treated as a child. 

e wants you to ask him how he likes this 
or that—which means usually what judg: 
ment he has formed concerning it. In this 
case a different preparation is required, if 
you would reach and hold the class, From the 
age of sixteen and on, the mind begins to 
apprehend general truths—principles—and 
apply them. Now is the time when instruc- 
tion is most. needed, if the character is to be 
permanently affected; but just here the 
Sunday-school loses its hold,—perhaps, be- 
cause it is the fashion for many young peo- 
ple to leave our Sunday-schools. Would it 
not be convenient if we could shove the 
blame off, Adam-like, on fashion? “ An 
open confession is good for the soul,” so let 
us say what appears to be the truth, that 
if not found in our manner of conducting 
Bible classes, it will be found in some part 
of their previous instruction in the Sunday- 
school or in the home. 

A Common Fault. 


in Sunday-schools which I have attended, has 
been a too great discussion of the principles 
of religion before scholars of ten to fourteen, 
and too little discussion before older persons 
fitted to appreciate it. There is a sentiment 
abroad in the community regarding the chil- 
dren in the day-school, to the effect that 
they are going too fast in their studies— 
they do not master principles. Parents are 
really sincere in criticising schools, because 
they do not teach thoroughly ten or twelve 
years’ old pupils principles and the appli- 
cation of principles. So the religious com- 
munity wishes the more abstract principles 
of theology taught to boys and girls of a like 
age The words can be learned, but the 
idea and the reasoning are not comprehen- 
sible at this time of life, and it is an inver- 
sion of nature to teach these things except in 
their simpler and more obvious forms. 
Heads were made to think, and they will do 
it with hearty appreciation if you give mat- 
ter suited to their capacity. Boys and girls, 
love to think, but they cannot think as the 
adult, they will not think as the infant. . If 
any of you teach such a class and you have 
to do all the talking, beware, or those 
young people will be lost to the Bible-class 
and the Church. 

In the Bible-class the teacher should 
have the amplest preparation. He must 
have tact enough, also, to get his class to 
thinking and talking. Practical Chris- 
tianity, the graces of the Spirit, have been 
considered in former classes; now the type 
of mind with which you have to do asks for 
a theoretic basis. They expect you to lay 
down your premises, reason closely, and draw 
the practical lesson therefrom. This can be 
done without the formality of the logician, 
and must be done or you are not feeding the 
class with proper food, and they too shall be 
lost to the Church. 

A general rule may be deduced from 
this, namely : 

Study the prevailing characteristics 
of your class and adapt the instruction to 





them. Now let us go into our study for the 
preparation of the lesson. We have before 
our minds, 

1, What we have to do—Build up char- 
acter. 

2. How this is to be done-—~-By giving 
facts; and giving them with such warmth 
and emotion that scholars will be made to 
feel, for feeling begets feeling ; human agency 
can go no further. 

3. The necessity of doing it—For the 
world is Christ’s by promise, but men have 
not avowed their alldgianee as they should. 

4, The privilege of doing it—We are la- 
boring to elevate men to true conceptions of 
their soul’s relations, and thus becoming 
co-workers with God ; and is not that a la- 
bor upon which angels might engage ? 

5. Our labors, if sacniastal, must be ordered 
in accordance with certain principles of 
mental growth. 

‘¢ Helps”? in Preparation. 


No successful study can be done until we 
have fully developed these or similar ideas 
in mind. We thus give a practical turn to 
thought, which enables us to retain and re- 
produce more readily. Preparation then be- 
comes simple. The aids sought I would ad- 
vise to be how and definite. Books have mul- 
tiplied of late to such an extent that the 
Sunday-school teacher is very much tempted 
to do much reading and but little think- 
ing, as well as to have recourse to such aida 
as shall serve up the lesson without the aid 
of their own thinking. I once thought, per- 
haps rashly, that the Sunday-school journals 
were a positive detriment to the person who 
had recourse to them as aids; I have since 
concluded that such men as Dr. Vincent and 
his co-laborers, in the preparation of simi- 
lar matter for the teacher, were men not 
likely to mistake the needs of the great 
body of Sunday-school teachers—in fact 
that Sunday-school journals are of con- 
venient and profitable assistance. The place 
for these, however, is in the study, and not 
in the hands of the teachers while instruct- 
ing the scholars. I once visited a school in 
company with a man of rare judgment and 
quick discernment in regard to school ap- 
pliances and instruction. A class in geo- 
graphy was reciting; the teacher had re- 
course to the questions appended to each 
map. Without lifting the eyes, the ques- 
tioning went on—et literatim—et “pelt 
—as it was inthe book. Not a word of ex- 
planation, nor an inspiring look. On leav- 
ing he made this remark, which might have 
an application to the Sunday-school teacher 
under likefcircumstances: “ Is it not enough 
to make an angel weep to see such teaching ?” 
Let me say that the teacher who relies upon 
the paper in this way is not in earnest in 
the work—not in earnest in preparation, and 
must fail to interest and instruct the class. 
It may be uncharitable, but I concluded at 
once, on seeing the paper thus used by a 
teacher, that laziness is the besetting sin of 
the individual. 

Abuse of ** Helps.’’ 

Another reason why I have been myself 
averse to using the lesson journals is this: 
The matter is too convenient; it tempts 
me to ignore the Bible, from which all in- 
spiration for the work is derived; it comes 
easily and I forget it as readily, and so the 
preparation is not clear and definite. The 
place for the Sunday-school paper comes 
after you have mastered the knowledge in 
other ways. It forms an excellent summary 
and a convenient massing of information— 
an epitomizing of all points learned. In this 
way it becomes an aid to memory. But 
leave the papers at home. The Bible gives 
the facts; a comparison of Scriptures cor- 
rects one-sided views of the facts ; it is fertile 
in heart-touching incidents, and is the foun- 
tain from which the chief supply comes. 
That is, you think, a homely sentiment. 
Did you ever think it? Would you rather 
read three commentaries, a couple of Sun- 
day-school teachers’ papers, and attend 
teachers’ meetings on a cold wintry night 
in January, and there get information, than 
to read a chapter in that old book, compare 
it with similar accounts in other parts of the 
same, think out a connected statement, and 
form views upon.the whole such as might 
be given suitably to your class? Isn’t there 
such a feeling; or, has the time come when 
young Sunday-school teachers and older are 
found devoting thoughtful attention to just 
such improvement of their knowledge of 
Scriptures ? 

The Bible First. 

The practical suggestion is this: Make 
the Bible the chief aid; study diligently 
such parts of it as may bear upon the lesson ; 
begin this study early in the week, so that 
the mind may have sufficient time to make 
the matter itsown. For by a strange activit 
of mind it continues unconsciously to dwell 
upon and develop a subject long after we 
have ceased actively to consider it. This 
is the only way I know whereby you can 
compel a treacherous memory to do its duty. 
After such study of the Scripture lay every 
book explanatory and illustrative under con- 
tribution for further knowledge. For the 





young seek stories; for older the same, but 
with a little more thoughtful incident ; older 
still, the same, but let it tend to prove some 

int which you desire to make ; and in the 

ible-class there is not a science nor a 
knowledge which cannot be laid under such 
contribution with effect. 

Next in importance to our own study 
may be placed the 

Teachers’ Meetings, 


They are beneficial in several ways. 

1. Our knowledge of the lesson thus far has 
come to us through the medium of the eye. 
Another sense is now en » we hear ; 
consequently our knowledge is deuble in its 
certainty, and our mem in its reten- 
tiveness. This isa decided gain if we wish to 
become strong teachers, and is worth the 
trouble it costs to attend these meetings. 

2. We not only hear but we hear new 
things—we get additional knowledge at those 
meetings and that of a practical kind. 
Truth is many sided. From the place you 
stand the view may be obscure. You see 
but one face now, while another posted at a 
dis ance takes in a different view. So, by 
putting your view to his, a complete impres- 
sion, a full knowledge, of the truth may 
come. Your fellow teachers are y 
marked characters; this one is. deyout and 
spiritual; that one is coldly intellectual ; 
this one has seen practical life and may be 
skeptical in the eyes of the more spiritual. 
All. their views common stock in 
the meeting. Experience is added to experi- 
ence, and new knowledge comes which 
could not come to you in my ge way. 
Man is “sharpened by the of his 
brother man.” 

3. We gain also in teachers’ meetings an 
enthusiasm for the work, which is just as 
essential as the other two, and as difficult to 
obtain without coming in contact with men 
who are formative and controlling in their 
zeal. A well-balanced character, as I havein- 
dicated, feels in a to the knowled 
possessed. The tendency, however, of book- 
ish study is to whrwsonane head at the ex- 
pense of the heart. A sentence may be as 

lished as-steel-and- as-eold as an icicle. 
gS may bean idea. It may reach the head 
but fail to move the heart. Those who im- 
press others are mem and women of strong 
feeling, joined to clear thinking. This is 
what men call force of character. We need 
a zeal, in truth, beyond apparent facts ; it is 
essential to look above the work ; out of the 
valley, cold and dark, to the mountains and 
the light which is up higher. It is natural 
for the teacher to ask discouragingly, “ What 
have I accomplished? What can I aceom- 
plish with that restless, thoughtless class of 
mine? Itseems to me they are growing 
worse; I can’t get their attention a moment. 
Somehow, out of the teachers’ meetings comes 
a bracing for the work—a strengthening of 
hands and determining of purposes, as well 
as a clearing of views, which do much for 
earnest men and women. 





For The Sunday-Sehool Times. 
A PICTURE OF TEXAS BORDER 
LIFE. 


MISSIONARY of the American Sun- 

day-school Union writes: “On arriv- 
ing at on Saturday evening the first 
excitement was made by an intoxicated man 
trying to shoot his own brother. Several 
men were laughing at him, one or two 
others trying to appease him, all having 
six-shooters at their belts and the cow-boy 
general outfit; breeches of goat-skin, with 
the hair on, and sombreros. These young 
men have hardly had better ‘chances’ 
than the Indians on the plains. Scarcely 
‘born indoors, and just as soon as they are 
five years old giving way to others younger, 
and sleeping out of doors on the porch or 
under the trees. When old enough to 
mount a pony he receives an outfit, revolver 
and all, and starts out for the herding and 
branding of cattle; associated with some of 
the vilest and meanest of men, as ready to 
put his mark on other people’s cattle as on 
his own, drinking, carousing, and swearing. 
Deprived of all the refining influences of 
home from their earliest years, of course 
they are free as the air they breathe ; ignor- 
ant, eruel, uncouth, and seem to glory in 
their depravity. The notorious John Wesley 
Healy, son of a Methodist minister, a few 
counties distant from here,a man under 
thirty years of age, guilty of at least twenty 
cold-blooded murders, and having escaped 
from justice, is now again setting at defiance 
the sherift’s posse of four counties and two 
companies of rangers—this man is one of 
these ‘cow-boys.’ All are not bad at heart, 
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however, and many are finally encompassed 
by civilization—a few years now extending 
the borders—and they get to hear a sermon 
occasionally and then become converted ; 
good men, too, yet still retaining much of 
their roughness, and saying and doing most 
outlandish things. Not long since a ‘ Par- 
son’ Whipple, of the Methodist Church, was 
holding a camp-meeting below here, and 
among the prominent converts was no less a 
man than General H. 8. McCullough, 
brother of General Ben McCullough, both 
of Mexican war and Confederate fame. The 
General knew he had much influence, and 
also knew the weak points of the young men 
around him, and he commenced to exhort 
them to repentance. He called lustily for 
recruits, urged them to ‘come now and 
enlist in the noblest warfare, under the most 
glorious banner and the best Captain and 
Officer’ The effect was electrical. Many 
rough young fellows came to the inquiring 
bench and some, professing conversion, 
lingered at the place of preaching shouting 
and exhorting. The crowd becoming too 
great, Parson Whipple advised those who 
had got, through’ to move back and give 
room for others, when one young cow-boy 
convert sheuted, ‘Yes, brand them; and 
turn them out! Brand them, and turn them 
out!’ But with all this roughness they are, 
in the main, tractable, generous, and in- 
clined to be friendly.»When they turn, they 
turn completely, for they are sincere. Their 
wickedness is open and confessed.” 

This missionary is canvassing these fron- 
tier regions for the sake of organizing Sun- 
day-schools there as the primary and 
pioneer institutions of Christian organiza- 
tion and cultu: B. 








LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE 
OF THE NEW BUILDING IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N Thursday afternoon, July 15th, the 

corner-stone of the magnificent new 
structure which is to be the Hall of the 
Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, was laid with most interesting and 
appropriate exercises, The Building is to 
occupy the splendid southeast corner lot at 
Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. In the 
immediate neighborhood are, or will be, the 
new and spacious Building,—for which the 
foundations are now being dug,—of the 
American Baptist Bible and Publication 
Society ; the great Public Buildings of Phi- 
ladelphia, to be probably the most magnifi- 
cent structure of its kind on the Continent ; 
the beautiful and imposing Masonic Temple-- 
the largest, we believe, in the United States ; 
the richly decorated Hall of the Academy 
of Fine Arts ; the venerable churches of the 
Epiphany, Dr. Richard Newton, and Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian, Dr. John Chambers ; 
the Colonnade Hotel, Union League House; 
the Academy of Music; the United States 
Mint; the Presbyterian Board’s new Build- 
ing, and a number of handsome business 
structures. The location is thus central, 
being near the intersection of Broad and 
Market Streets—the very heart of the city 
—and will be, therefore, accessible and con- 
venient for all the noble purposes which 
auch a Building, in such hands, is intended 
to serve, 

A very large audience assembled to honor 
the oceasion. A floor was formed over the 
joists already laid, and on this was a plat- 
form for the accummodation of clergymen 
and specially invited guests.’ The exercises 
began at 5 o’clock, Mr. George H. Stuart, 
the First President of the Association, pre- 
siding. The Rev. Dr. Conrad, of the Luth- 
eran Church, offered prayer. “ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name” was sung, Prof. 
Wa. G, Fischer, author of the tune, “I 
love to tell the story,” leading. The Rev. 
Mr. Rondthaler, of the First Moravian 
Church, read the Scriptures, and another 
hymn, “ Work, for the Night is Coming,” 
was sung, when Mr. Stuart made 





The Opening Address. 

He gave an account of the origin of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, the 
first of which was organized in London, June 
7, 1844. It was not until 1851 that they 
took root in this country. On Thursday 
evening, June 15, 1854, a number of minis- 
ters young men of this city met in the 
old Sansom Street Hall and organized an 
Association, with fifty-seven members. This 
Association reached its majority on the 15th 
day of last month. As its first President, 
he felt it a peculiar honor to be here to 
congratulate the officers and members of the 
Association that they have commenced a 
work which is to descend to terity and 
advance the glory of our Lord and Master. 

The Association first occupied rooms in 
Chestnut Street, below Seventh, removing 
shortly afterwards to Ninth and Arch Sts., 
— ee above Tenth, and ~ ge 
bought the property now occupied on 
Chestnut hom Twelfth. The a ae 

roved too small for the accommodation of 
ts members, and the lot upon which the 
new structure is being er was pur- 
chased one year ago, and with the aid of 
Christian men it was their purpose to erect 
a building which would be a beacon light to 
meres men of Philadelphia. 

ere was no man present who would 
question the need of spending so much 
money. Something besides our four hun- 

churches, our vast libraries, and our 
hospitals was needed. When « young man, 
a stranger, comes to our business men, where 
should they direct him ? Not to thechurches ; 
they are not at all times open; but the 
can direct him to the rooms of the Y. M. 
©. A., open night and day, where he will 
receive a warm welcome. 

How many places Satan has open seven 
days in mye Can it be believed that 
there are in this city about 7000 saloons, 
drinking saloons ; to prepare young men for 
what? A drunkard’s ve! en one 
sees these saloons open from early morning 
till late at night, it seems as though the 
community should rise as one man and say, 
“Thus far and no farther shalt thou go.” 
A count was made by one of our citizens of 
the number of people entering a single sa- 
loon in one day, and it ll 
mostly of young men. On 
that but an av 


? 
e supposition 
of 30 men visit each 
saloon during the day, certainly a low cal- 
culation, there is a daily patronage of 210,- 
000. What an army! Averaging the 
daily receipts of each saloon at but $5 per 
day, there is t in this city annually for 
strong drink, $12,775,000. 

These Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions have of late been making an advance 
upon the kingdom of Satan. Philadelphia 
has been late in its building work; nearly 
every other large city has for its Associa- 
tion a suitable building, until there are now 
no less than fifty-six of them, valued in all 
at twelve and : a 2 of eas oy 
is very large e workings o 
these y Ain = that Hosen to-day is re- 
joicing in a revival of religion which has 
not been equalled since the days of White- 
field and John Wesley. 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. Stu- 
art read the following 

Telegrams. 

From D. L. Moody : 

Lonpon, July 15, 1875.—George H. Stuart, Phila- 
delphia: Heartiest congratulations. Read First 


Peter, second chapter, sixth to ninth verses. 
D. L. Moopy. 


Pras passage of Scripture referred to reads 
us: ‘ 


Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, 
Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, 
recious ; one he that believeth on Him shall not 


Unto you therefore which believe, he is preci- 

; but unto them which be disobedient, the stone 

w the builders disallowed, the same is made 
the head of the corner. 

And a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offense, 
even to them which stumble at the word, bein 
disobedient ; whereunto also they were ap inted. 

But ye an a chosen comets rete a roy eran 
hood, a y nation, a pecu e, that ye 
show forth the praises of Him wun belts called 
you out of darkness into his marvellous light. 

From Earl Shaftesbury, President of the 
first Association ever organized : 

Lonpon, July 15, 1875.—George H. Stuart, Phila- 

phia: We thank God on your behalf, and re- 
once in the ress of our common work, Read 
Thessalo ans, third, twelfth. 
EARL SHAFTESBURY, President. 


— passage of Scripture referred to reads 
us: 


And the Lord make you to increase and abound 
in love one toward another, and toward all 
men, even as we do toward you. 

From Mr, John Wanamaker, the present 
President of the Philadelphia Association: 

Lonpon, July 14, 1875.—To John E, Graeff, Esq., 
V. P.: Affectionate greetings. Read Isaiah, 28th 
chapter, 16th verse. OHN WANAMAKER. 

The passage of Scripture referred to reads : 

Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I 
lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
& precious’ corner-stone, a sure foundation: he 
that believeth shall not make has.e. 

The Rev. Drs. Hatfield, March, George 
Dana Boardman, C. D. Cooper, of the Metho- 


dist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Episcopal 





Churches, made brief addresses, when George 
W. Mears, Esq., Chairman of the Building 
Committee, made a brief statement of the 
work of the Association, and of what was pro- 
posed in the projected building. 

The Committee’s Statement. 

In reference to its cost, he said 
this building will cost $420,000. Nearl 
one-half of this amount is already cosured. 
We go forward with our work trusting to 
the Jarge-hearted liberality of Philadelphia’s 
citizens for its completion, free from debt. 
We have been asked, Why build so expen- 
sively, on this expensive lot, costing itself 
$185,000? We reply that we are already 
receiving applications for the rental of the 
stores on the first floor. There will be one 
on Chestnut Street, which we can divide 
into three, if desired, and four on Fifteenth 
street. The Hall we can rent fully one-third 
of the time, without interfering with our own 
uses. There will be numerous smaller rooms 
to rent in the upper stories. 

The aggregate of these rentals will be over 
$25,000 per annum, and this will run the 
Association, paying every expense of the 
work as long as the building stands. Would 
it have been better policy to take a less 
costly lot, in a less eligible and central loca- 
tion, saving perhaps $100,000 in the first 
cost, but having no income from rents, and 
going out into the community year by year 
for funds to sustain the work? We think 
not. 

The young men of to-day will soon be the 
merchants, the manufacturers, the profes- 
sional men, holding the destinies of this 
great city. Is it not worth $420,000 to our 
city to help forward its moral, its religious, 
and its permanent interests in the shape of 
facilities for saving and training the youn 
men among us for lives of virtue, honor, an 
usefulness? We think it is. 

Mr. Stuart at this point announced that 
he had sent to the Ear! of Shaftesbury and to 
Messrs. Moody Sankey and Wanamaker re- 
plies to their despatches—to the first a selec- 
tion from Ephesians, 2d chapter ; tothe latter, 
aselection from the Philippians, first chapter, 
fourth to seventh yerses. He then presented 
to Mr. Mears, the Chairman of the Building 
Committee, a silver trowel, on which was 
the following inscription : 





seeeeeee 


Building Committee 
of the 
Y. M. C. A, 
of Philadelphia, 
and used by him in laying the cor- 
ner-stone of their building, Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut Streets, 
July 15, 1875. 














Mr. Mears then advanced to the stone and 
performed the ceremony of laying it. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony an invoca- 
tion was offered by the Rev. J. R. Danforth, of 
the Central Congregational Church ; a dedi- 
catory hymn was sung and the ceremonies 
were concluded, 

The box which was placed in the corner- 
stone contained copies of the daily papers 
and of reports, etc., showing the work done 
during the past year by the Association, a 
description of the proposed new building, 
Centennial medals and American coins. A 
current copy of The Sunday-School Times— 
that for July 10th, 1875, containing the 
portraits and biographical sketches of 
Measrs. Moody and Sankey was one of the 
papers sealed in the corner-stone. 

The Building. 

The following is a description of the new 
ee It covers the entire lot aes 
from Chestnut Street to Sansom Street, 23 
feet by 72 feet on Chestnut Street. It will 
be five stories in height, including the Man- 
sard roof. The fronts on the three streets 
will be of dressed stone, the large wall sur- 
faces will be well relieved with deep (gen- 
erally) round openings. 

Beginning with the first floor, the story of 
which is eighteen feet in height, the whole 
northern portion of the structure, 72 feet b 
100 feet, is arranged for one store, wi 
broad entrances and windows on Chestnut 
Street. The lines of support are so arranged 
that this part can readily be divided into 
two or three stores, in case these should be 
found to bring a better rental than one 
store. Immediately south of this part, on 
Fifteenth Street, is placed the principal en- 
trance to the Hall and chief rooms of the 
Association. This entrance hall is twenty- 
five feet wide, with a vaulted porch, and 
contains the grand staircase and elevator 
leading to all the upper floors, South of the 
entrance are four ate fronting on Fifteen’ —_ 
Street, nineteen feet by sixty- feet, 
beyond these, next to Sansom Street, are 





the ample exit stairways for the great hall 
and eries. 

Under all the building just described is a 
basement story, ten feet high, extendin 
under the sidewalks on Chestnut and Fif- 
teenth Streets, which will be abundantly 
lighted with pavement lights, and will afford 

accommodation for storage. That 
under the front store will be light enough 
for a salesroom. Provision is also made in 
the basement for a commodious tenpin 
alley, and under the sidewalk for boilers to 
heat the entire building and to operate the 
elevator. 

The whole of the foundation walls and piers 
of the building extend to the bed of gravel 
found at the depth of sixteen feet below the 
top of the natural soil. The basement walls 
are constructed with hard bricks and cement, 
resting on heavy through footing courses of 
granite, thus making a first-class sub-struc- 
ture in every respect. 

Returning to the upper part of the build- 
ing on the north side of the great stair hall are 
the chief rooms of the Association, and, on 
the south side, the great audience room, 
which with its two circular galleries, will 
accommodate comfortably an audience of 
fifteen hundred ate 

The rooms to be used for the purposes of 
the Association are—On the north front, a 
reading room, 45 by 69 feet by 30 feet high, 
with galleries for books at the height of the 
third floor of the building, and over these 
and corresponding in size is the gymnasium, 
with double deafened floor and arched roof, 
accessible by private stairs, and through am- 
ple dressing rooms, from the reception room 
on the second floor of the building. 

Immediately south of the reading room 
on the second floor and fronting on Fifteenth 
Street is placed the small lecture room, 
which will accommodate upwards of two 
hundred persons. Adjoining this on the 
east side is the general reception room, 
which will contain the desks and seats for 
the acting officers of the Association. On the 
third, fourth and fifth stories are a large 
number of rooms which will be used largely 
to forward the work of the Association ; 
those which are not thus appropriated will 
be let to suitable tenants. 

The audience room, which cannot be bet- 
ter described than by sayin, it resembles, 
except in size, our Academy of Muzic, will 
be lighted from Fifteenth Street and from 
the ceiling. It will have, independent of 
the Y sagan ng stairway, two large stairways 
at the rear, one discharging on Ffteenth 
Street and one on Sansom Street. Provision 
Fs made sacgee - a platform for a 

arge organ and choir, and no pains will be 
spared to make it comfortable and attrac- 
tive. 

The Committee have adopted the Ohio 
blue stone for the exterior, with buff trim- 
mings, which, it is believed, will have a 
very pleasing effect. The base of the build- 
ing, to the height of three feet, will be 
Quincy granite, and some of the principal 
openings will be embellished with shafts of 
finely F peg ong red granite. Stone work will 
extend to the height of four stories. Over 
the central entrance on Fifteenth Street a 
stone tower will rise to the height of ninety- 
five feet ; this, together with the rest of the 
ne to be surrounded with a bold Man- 


roof. 

The style of the exterior is simple and 

unique, and therefore somewhat difficult to 

ize by a single word. There has 
been less effort to copy or follow any given 
example than to adopt a fitting exterior to 
the internal requirements indicated by the 
arrangements of the floors. The openings 
are generally segment, or round headed, the 
wall su are large, and orngment, for 
its own sake, is sparingly introduced. 

The contracts thus far have been awarded 
to the following gentlemen :—For the entire 
foundations, which, owing to their great 
de were a difficult task, bry now accom- 
pli-hed by Mr. John Crump; for the cut 
stone of superstructure, Mr. B. Ridgeway ; 
for the brick walls of superstructure, pm 
Bitting & Davidson; for the carpenter’s 
work and iron work necessary to put the 
building under roof, Mr. John A. Riter ; for 
the roofing, Messrs. Cummings and Brodie. 
The stone will be furnished by the Messrs. 
Clough, of Amherst, Ohio. 

The whole work is to be conducted under 
the direction of the architect, Addison Hut- 
ton, who was also architect of Bethany Sab- 
bath-School Hall. 





At the late Convention of the Cumber- 
land County Association held at Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., a very significant design formed 
part of the decorations of the church ia 
which the body met. It was suspended in 
the rear of the pulpit and was eight by 
seven feet in size, on muslin in bright colors, 
and handsomely executed letters, The in- 
tention was ta illustrate the intimate rela- 
tion of the work of the Sunday-school and 
of the Church,—the school doing the sow- 
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ing and the church the reaping. The de- 
sign consisted of a sheaf in the upper left- 
hand corner, and a crown in the right. The 
work of the school and church was arranged 
in the following manner: 


f-ow, ©-o-operate, 
C-ultivate, H-elp, 
H-ope, U-nite, 
@-rder, R-etain, 
@-bey, C-herish, 
Labor, H-onor 


‘Feed my lambs,” was the motto over- 
head, and “sowing and reaping” under- 
neath, with an open Bible and a dove in 
the centre. 


Revival Work. 

















MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEYS 
SER VICES. 


The Sixteenth Week. 








S the fifteenth week closed, so the six- 
teenth opened amid considerable per- 
turbation amongst a large number of well- 
meaning folk at the prospect of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey’s visit to Eton. 

Both Houses of Parliament were agitated 
at the thought, and a singular petition 
emanated from the lower one. A great deal 
of misunderstanding became evident, and a 
large number of formal explanations have 
consequently followed. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugeesen’s efforts to ad- 
vertise the movement were very successful, 
although the sensible course adopted by Dr. 
Hornby, the head master of the college, was 
virtually approved of by the governing body. 
Mr. Hugessen succeeded in creating con- 
siderable excitement, and not a little mis- 
conception both inside and outside the 
school, and also in putting Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey’s managing Committee to some 
temporary inconvenience; but as Dr. Horn- 
by and the governing body refused to take 
the precipitate and undignified course 
marked out for them, we presume that no 
particular harm has accrued to any one 
through his impetuous and _ ill-advised 
protest. 

As most of our readers are probably aware, 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey did visit Eton 
on Tuesday, June 22d. As, however, the 
assistance of the county police for maiatain- 
ing order was ssliased, it was thought de- 
sirable, under the circumstances, not to hold 
the service in the meadow as originally in- 
tended, and after one or two vain attempts 
to obtain suitable accommodation under 
cover, the Committee succeeded in obtaining 
the use of a large garden in the rear of a 
drapery establishment. 

An impromptu rostrum was erected for the 
organ; and Mr. Moody mounted a stool be- 
neath the outspreading branches of a tree. 
An audience of several hundreds, which in- 
cluded some 250 Eton boys, collected at the 
service, the roofs of the neighboring houses 
being freely peopled. 

Mr. Moody conducted the service without 
any specialty of reference, beyond an allu- 
sion in his prayer to the probable destiny of 
some of his youthful hearere—a destiny 
which in the State, and in the country, may 
associate them with large opportunities of 
doing good. The whole arrangements 
passed off very quietly, and we have not yet 
heard of any particularly vicious results from 
their visit to Eton, 

While Messrs. Moody and Sankey were 
absent a service for children was conducted 
at the Camberwell Hall by Major Cole, of 
Chicago, assisted by his wife and daughter. 
In the evening, however, Mr. Moody was 
again in attendance, and preached to an 
assembly which was only limited in size 
by the capacities of that not diminutive 
building. 

With the single interruption of the Eton 
visit, the arrangements of the sixteenth week 
remained the same as the two weeks that 
immediately preceded it, comprising each 
day the noon prayer-meeting at the Vic- 
toria Theatre, the afternoon Bible reading 
at the Camberwell Hail, and the evening 
service in the same place, all of which were 
condacted by Mr. Moody. 

On Thursday evening he delivered a pow- 
erful address upon the word “compassion,” 
adopting with regard to it a course of which 
he is apparently very fond—namely, that of 
quoting a number of texts which contain 
the word, and making a few observations 
upon each. ” 

The subject selected for Friday’s discourse 
was the passage, “ What think ye of Christ?” 
to answer which question Mr. Moody called 
into’ an imaginary witness-box the various 
Bible heroes, who, with considerable vivid- 





ness, were made to testify in their own 
words to the divinity and all-sufficiency 
of Christ. 

Two meetings were held on Saturday even- 
ing at the Conference Hall, Mildmay Park, 
to hear reports from the house to house 
visitors ; the first, at which Mr. Moody was 
present, was held at seven o’clock, and the 
second, which was for ladies only, followed 
immediately upon the conclusion of the first. 

On Sunday morning the Christian work- 
ers’ meeting was for the first time so crowded 
that an overflow meeting had to be held at 
the Presbyterian Chapel opposite. Such an 
occurrence as this at 8 A.M. is not very com- 
mon in our experiences of religious meet- 
ings. Mr. Moody’s subject was “ Andrew 
finding his brother’ and “ Philip calling 
Nathanael.” 

In the afternoon the attendance was again 
in excess of the accommodation, an overflow 
meeting be.ag held at the Camberwell Green 
Congregational Church. This meeting was 
for males only, and was held for the benefit 
of those who were excluded fron» the Cam- 
berwell Hall meeting on account of their 
sex. 
A similar arrangement was made in the 
evening, when the attendance was sufficient 
to crowd each building. Mr. Moody preached 
at the Camberwell Hall to a congregation 
of males, and Miss Cotton presided over a 
meeting for women only at the Congrega- 
tional Church. Mr. Moody’s subject both 
afternoon and evening was “The excuses of 
those who were invited to the marriage 
feast.” 

With the conclusion of the sixteenth week 
the end of our American brethren’s sojourn 
amongst us draws near. They are now en- 

upon their last metropolitan district, 
and the time alloted for the South of Lon- 
don has more than half away. Ina 
few more days their English work will be 
completed, and what we hear of them from 
time to time will have to come to us across 
or underneath the water. Let us hope that 
the end may be better than the beginning, 
and that a permanent blessing may be the 
happy result of their visit to our island 
home.— London Sunday-School Chronicle. 











Camberwell-Green Hall. 


N Monday evening, June 21st, the Hall 

was densely crowded before the hour, 
and many hundreds could not get in. The 
inquiry rooms were filled. On Tuesday 
afternoon Mr. Moody was at the Eton boys’ 
service. In the evening he addressed ano- 
ther great assemblage on “The Blood.” 
The first Bible reading of the week was 
given on Wednesday, subject “ Heaven.” 
Many inquirers remained. On Thursday, 
the afternoon bible-reading continued the 
subject. The Rev. Robert Taylor writing to 
The Christian says of it: “It is scarcely 
possible to overstate the power with which 
the poor, miserable life of the worldling was 
exposed on the one hand, or the glory and 
grandeur with which a true and earnest 
Christian life was invested on the other. We 
have seldom listened to any address that 
more thoroughly aroused and rallied all the 
forces of the higher life in the soul; and 
we feel sure that the hearts of many of 
God’s children present burned with a holy 
and heroic ardor to lay aside every weight, 
and to run with patience the race set before 
them, looking unto Jesus. 

The Pity of Christ. 

“In the evening the subject was ‘The 
Compassion of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
Grace seemed poured into the speaker's 
lips. Selecting a few illustrative cases from 
the gospel narrative, he portrayed in the 
liveliest colors the graciousness and divine 
pity of Him who is not ashamed to call us 

rethren. Nearly all seemed the whole 
time as if on the edge of tears, while not a 
few listened with bowed head, to hide the 
emotion they could not suppress. A larger 
number than usual stood up to be prayed 
for. And yet we confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment and wonder that there were not 
many more. Indeed, we are often surprised 
that thousands do not rise instead of hun- 
dreds. This at least is plain, that when in 
a gathering of nearly eight thousand, not 
more than two hundred or three hundred 
rise as inquirers, they are not influenced by 
the sympathy of numbers. They act, on 
the contrary, in opposition to the forced 
example around, and give evidence of a 
measure of resoluteness and courage that 
bodes well for the future of that heavenward 
journey of which this may prove the first 
step. 

On Friday afternoon the way of 

Peace Through Trust 
in the Lord Jesus was made so plain that 
one could not but cherish the happy convic- 





tion that many believers were getting out 
of ‘ Doubti tle’ into the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God, and that many 
anxious ones were taking the Lord at his 
word, and entering at once into the peace 
and joy of a present and sure salvation. 
The to ‘Ohly trust Him,’ was sung at 
the close, prefaced by a few words from Mr. 
Sankey, characterized by the simplicity, di- 
rectness, and tenderness that make his 
spoken preludes—if we may so write—so 
impressively prepare the hearers for the 
songs. The subdued fervor, so full of soul, 
with which the chorus was rendered by the 
thousands of voices, showed that many of 
the singers were the while looking unto 
Jesus. The evening meeting was full to 
the doors, and the power and glory of the 
King were seen, as witness after witness was 
summoned in quick succession to answer the 
question, ‘ What think ye of Christ ?” 

“ Last Lord’s-day, June 27th, will long be 
remembered by many of those privil to 
be present as one of the days of heaven 
upon earth. The sweet sunshine of the 
gracious June morning accorded well with 
the joy of many in their risen Lord; and 
when the song of praise burst forth from 
the lips of the eight thousand who crowded 
the vast area, we felt as if we had indeed 
come to Mount Zion, to the city of the liv- 
ing God. The address was joyous as the 
song, and bright and cheerful as the sweet 
summer morning. I am certain that in 
many a pulpit and Sabbath-school and 
Christian home the work of yesterday was 
done as it had never been before. Mr. 
Moody was pre-eminently happy in illus- 
trating the need of 

Tact in Winning Souls. 


He referred to a good brother who puta 
tract into his hands, as he came to the 
meeting, accompanied by the question, in 
tones earnest, but somewhat loud and harsh, 
‘Is your soul saved?’ and pointed out the 
need of a courteous gentleness of voice and 
manner, illustrating his meaning in his 
vivid dramatic way, contrasting the ques- 
tion as put to himself that morning with the 
earnest half-whispered undertone in which 
the stranger might have arrested by his 
earnestness, and at the same time, won by 
his sympathy, as he said, while handing the 
tract, ‘I hope you are a Christian ?” 

“The afternoon meeting for women, and 
that in the evening for men, were both filled 
sometime before the appointed hour, and 
large overflow meetings were held in the 
Presbyterian and Congregational ehurches. 
Some twenty thousand in all must have 
heard the blessed message at the Camber- 
well Hall services on Sunday. Both after- 
noon and evening the inquiry-rooms were 
crowded, especially after the men’s service. 
Mr. Moody hada large number round him 
in one of the galleries, and many of the 
workers had to address groups of six to 
twelve at one time.. The Lord is working 
gloriously. His hand is with his servants, 
and great numbers believe and turn to Him- 
self. Yet we feel joyfully | my senye that, 
during the next two wee e last of these 
wonderful two Bsa in England, we shall 
see yet greater things still.” 

From a Lady. 


“T wish I could give some idea of the 
very wonderful work that still continues in 
Camberwell. The daily meetings, both in 
the afternoon and evening, are largely at- 
tended. Many inquirers remain for conver- 
sation afterwards, and night after night 
many anxious ones enter into joy and liberty 
through Christ; looking with earnest in- 
quiry into the Scripture—our wondrous 

uide to life—while a Saviour, the sin-bear- 
ing and sin-forgiving One, is pointed out to 
each, and there and then received by the 
needy heart. 

“ A young man entered the inquiry-room 
the other night, to ask the three following 
questions: ‘ How can this salvation be ob- 
tained?” ‘What are backsliders? and, 
lastly, ‘If I now believe, must I make a pro- 
fession ?” On seeing that in the word of God, 
‘the good confession’ must always follow a 
‘true faith; that the comgand is more 
than once repeated, ‘ Hold fast your profes- 
sion,’ he left the room, we trust, with a new 
view of eternity, and with a new determina- 
tion to live for Ged, and for him only. 

“ Requests for praise are duily sent in to 
the prayer-meeting at the Victoria Theatre, 
and many of these are the heart-offerings of 
those who, in hearing the proclamation of 
the gospel of Christ, have ‘ believed and re- 
ceived,’ and now send in the glad testimony 
of thanksgiving to his power and grace. 

“Would it not be well, during the last 
precious weeks of these meetings, that par- 
ties from the country should S organized, 
for the purpose of spending the day at Cam- 
berwell, and hearing these addresses, which 
are being so mightily blessed of God? 
Working men and women, in very large 
numbers, have been admitted in this wa 
during the past weeks, and certainly this 
branch cf the work has not been without its 
success.” 





From cable dispatches, dated London, 
July 13th, we have the following news giv- 
ing the number of meetings, the aggregate 
attendance, and a word concerning the Fare- 
well Meeting on Monday night, July 12th. 

The number of meetings held by Moody 
and Sankey in London, during the past four 
months, with the aggregate of attendance 
is as follows: In Camberwell, 60 meeti 
attended by 480,000 people; in Victoria, 
45 meetings, attended by 40,000; in the 
Opera House, 60 meetings, attended by 
330,000; in Bow, 60 meetings, attended by 
600,000; and in Agricultural Hall, 60 
meetings, attended by 720,000. The amount 
of money expended for building, Printing, 
stewards, etc., is £140,000. Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey have declined to receive any 
compensation from the Committee. 

At the Farewell Meeting, Monday night 
July 12th, 188 clergymen of the Church o 
England were present, far outnumbering those 
of any other denomination. Canon Con- 
way, of Westminster, occupied a seat on the 
ago All present were deeply affected. 
r. Moody, while — was 80 over- 
a 











come by emotion that he had to stop, and 
was unable to conelude his address. 
For The Sunday-School Times. 
CONSECRATION. 

[A Bible Reading to be used with the biack- 
board. As the passages are read write down the 
/ 1 ~~ out, using a different colored 
chalk for the initial letters, to give them promi- 
nence. Notice the marginal 5) 

What is It? 
Exodus 32: 29. S-elf devotement. 
Romans 12:1. E-utire. 
Luke 15: 17. Sey. 
1 Timotby 1: 12. T-hankfully. 
Acts 11: 23. I-ntently. 
2 Corinthians 6 : 2. N-ow. 
2 Corinthians9:7. not G-rudgingly. 
2 Chronicles 31: 5. A-bundantly. 
1 Chronicles 29: 5. -ersons. 
Joshua 6:19. = 
1 Samuel 1: 27, 28. A-lIway. 
1 Corinthians 2:2, R-esolutely. 
2 Timothy 1:12. T-rustingly. 

Why do it? 
1 John 4:10. L-ove. 
2 Corinthians 5: 14 @-ffering of Christ. 
Hebrews 9: ‘ — 
Hebrews 10: 12, 13. -anquished 
1 Corinth. 15: 25, 26 E-nemies of 
Luke 1:71. @-ur souls. 
Hebrews 1: 8. F-orever. 
1 Peter 1:18. © 
John 8: 16. Hi-eaven's 
Hebrews 1:3. B-ichest treasure. 

Corinthians 5: 19. I-mputing 

1 Peter 2: 24. in 
5:8. T-o himeeilf. 
Results. 
@-races flourish. 


Romans 5 : 21. 
Jeremiah 24:7. ’ 


2 Corinthians 5:17,.5 14 hearts renewed. 


Luke 2 : 25. 
1 Peter 2:9. event heen. 
2 Corinthians 5 : 18. G-od reconciled. 
Isaiah 60: 20. L-ight in darkness. 
= 3 he @-pens heaven. 

" R-evealed glory. 

ilippians 4: 19. 
2 Corinthians 12: 10 ihasiie cmibeaaeece 
ns 12: 10. -eeble 
Psalms 51 : 13. I-nquirers directed. 
Colossians 1 : 21. E-nemies reconciled. 
1 D-eity enthroned. 


P.B. 
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ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is a true College, fully chartered, organ- 
ized and santpees for the most extensive. sub- 
stantial accomplished education of young 
women. It combines the best advantages of our 
iarger cities in Art and Music, with a thful, 
happy home, free from the usual interruptions 
and temptations of city life, and yet with no loss 
of refined culture. For full in 

Rew. A. W.: OWLES, D.D., President. 
&@~ Next session opens September 8th. 30-8 
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Tllustrating the Lesson “ Jesus at Bethesda.” 


THE DIVINE HEALER. 


Iivmn by Rev. J. B. Atortnson. 


Once my poor war 
I came and Je - 
Ye blind, who can- 
Alto. 
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Istrug-gled hard... 


He gave me light, 
Yedeaf whocan- - - 






I strnggled hard 
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Once my poor heart 
[came and Je- - 
Ye blind who can- 


to find the light, 
. he gave me peace, . 
not hear that voice, 
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But dark-er,dark- - - 
From sin he gave 
Ye dumb who fain 


He gave melight, 
Ye deaf who can- 
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. was fallof sin, . 
- sus saved my soul, 
not see the light, . 


No light with-out, 


.Bound up my wounds . 
Yelame, whocan- - - 


no peace with-in; . 
. and made me whole; 
not walk a-right ; 
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- Sus saved my soul, 
- notsee the light, 








Yedumb who fain 






No light without, 
Bound up my wounds 
Ye lame who can- 


But dark-er, dark- 
From sinhe gave . 
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no peace within ; 
and made me whole; 
not walk a-right ; 
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- + - - ergrewthe night. . 
me sweet re-lease; . 
would now re-joice, . 
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to find the light, 
he gave me peace, 
not hear that voice, 
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- ergrew the night. 
me sweet re-lease, 
would now re-joice, * 
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ble strength gave way, And then 
er will may come, Close by 
Be - thes - da now; Low at 
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I heard a sweet voice say, 
the Pool there yet is room; 
the cross of Je - sus bow; 
a he 
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. T Y 
“Wilt thou be whole,Come un - . to me, I am the Lorp that heal - eth 
Tis Christ in - vites,““Come un - to me, I um the Lorp that heal - eth thee!” 
This prom - ise is to you and me, “TJ am the Lorp that heal - eth thee !” 
~ ; 





* Entered, acvording to Act of Congress, by JoHN WANAMAKER in the Office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 





© For Theanday-Henool Times 
EDINBURGH. 


BY CASPAR, 
HE inhabitants of Edinburgh think | 
that they have one of the prettiest 
cities.in the world; and, happy people,. 
the rest of the world agrees with . 
As one enters by rail from the north he 
discovers that the company haye Gare- | 
fully sunk the track and thus hid ‘as” 
much as possible of the town from view, 
but this is a kind precaution to intro- 
duce him gradually to the scene, and be- 
sides it only serves to heighten the al- 
ready lofty seat of the Castle by whose 
very feet the road runs. Clambering out 
of the station, which is down in a crack, 
you find yourself on the border line be- 
tween the old town and the new. The 
station being named Waverly Bridge you 
think at the same time of the famous 
no and of a stream of water, but 
you do notsee either of them; in fact 
thing, only across the hallow 
through the railroad rans, and is 
guiltless of eg pee 
If you should like an idea of the posi- 
tion of things, just draw an cast and west 
line on a t of paper and lay your 
cil along it; this pencil shall stand 
or the Crevice the cars came along,—never 
mind if it does not look like a crevice, it 
is not its fault, Lay a little wedge of 
bread or wood, or something else equally 
eatable, on the north side of the eastern 
end of the pencil, with the thin end of 
the toward the east; that is Calton 
Hill, a favorite place for monuments and 
observatories. To the south side of the 
west end put another wedge on the flat 








with the butt west; that shall answer for 
the Castle Hill, an extremely awkward 
obstacle to ancient enemies who had not 
the advantages of Armstrong guns and 
columbiads. About two inches south of 
the east end a tea biscuit with a lump of 
sugar on top will do for the Salisbury 
Crags, surmounted by Arthur’s Seat, con- 
cerning which latter it is as well to re- 
mark that the name is a fit one, as you 
will find it convenient to be seated at the 
top if you do not wish Lolus to whisk 
you off into Dunsappie Loch. A bread 


crumb half-way between the point of 
Calton Hill wedge and the isbury 
Crags will be Holyrood Palace. The 


Water Gate, Canongate, High Street, and 
Sawn’ Market in one long street lead 
trom Holyrood to the Castle, making the 
backbone of the old city. 

The old city is a queer affair, the houses 
are so high, and when they want to be a 
trifle higher they back off a hill and 
tuck two or three stories more under- 
neath, just to make people believe that 
they are ten stories throughout. As for 
such a thing as cross streets, these never 
entered into the calculations of the 
ancient inhabitants, for they built 
straight along from Holyrood for nearly 
half a mile through the Canongate with- 
out a break, the houses standing shoulder 
to shoulder like soldiers in ranks. The 
way they man to go about was 
through “closes,” little alley-ways or 
courts, that open on the street commonly 
by a small door and widening somewhat 
within make the entry for the buildings 
there. The names of the closes are often 
odd: Playhouse Close leads to what was 
the first regular theatre in Edinburgh ; 
Bakehouse Close passes through the 
former mansion of the Marquises of 
Huntly; Panmure Close led to the home 
of the Earls of Panmure; and Whitehorse 
Close to the hotel which, according to 
“* Waverly,” Charles Edward’s officers 





used to frequent. While on your way 
through the Canongate, John Knox’s 
house cannot but call your attention; it 
looks for all the world as if somebody had 
taken a number of boxes and windows 
of every shape and thrown them down in 
a heap; or, if you like, piled them up to 
please a child in the most topsy-turvy 
shape possible. 

Edinburgh is packed full of old mem- 
ories, 80 that you can scarcely elbow 
your way through the ghosts that haunt 
the more ancient parts of the city, and 
unlike many towns it is careful about 
marking famous points in some way, even 
when the house or object has disappeared. 
That makes it intensely satisfactory to 
a “regular tourist”” who “does” places, 
for he can go, book in hand, to the circle 
of stones where the old gallows stood 
and put himself in momentary sym- 
se with the worthies who ascended 

ence, or he can find by St. Giles’s Church 
the “Heart of Mid Lothian,” plainly to 
be seen in the crossing stones, and thus 
may more readily introduce himself to 
the old Heart or the ancient Tolbooth 
which stood there. The church close by 
makes one think of the inhabitants of 
the Tolbooth as “nearer the church and 
farther from grace,” but then the authori- 
ties of old had a wretched habit of getting 
the wrong kind of people into prison, so 
that the motto was not always true. In 
like manner our tourist can go to the 
old Cross’s Place and hear the proclama- 
tions from the king, or to the debtor’s 
bounds, and imagine that the sheriff is 
after him, 

Monuments are beyond number; from 
the lofty Nelson’s Pillar on Calton Hill 
and the richly wrought Sir Walter Scott 
Memorial on Princes Street to mere 
statues and busts of great men, On Cal- 
ton Hill is a bit of a monument that is 
worthy of notice. In the time of George 
IV. it was proposed that a copy of the 





Parthenon at Athens should be put there, 
and accordingly they set to work, but 
the only result was a £16,000 affair of 
twelve columns, with a basement and 
architrave, and it is hard to say what it 
should be called. From away west on 
Princes Street it looks like a piece of 
ancient ruins, yet it is not exactly a ruin; 
call it what you like the Scotchmen will 
probably make something out of it sooner 
or later; its incompleteness will work 
upon some metaphysically and mathe- 
matically exact brain until in very de- 
spair the man will complete it out of his 
own pocket. Allen Ramsay, the poet, 
stands at the northeast corner of West 
Prinees Street Gardens, which lie on the 
north side of the pencil which we have 
referred to above, and stretch from the 
castle about a third of the way to Calton 
Hill. The poet’s house still exists on 
the other side of the railroad crevice, 
just about behind the monument. It is ex- 
tremely unkind to put a poet thus on the 
street and so tantalizingly turned away 
from his residence; the statue might 
wrench its head off trying to look round 
and see how matters were going on at 
home. 

Speaking of Scotch ingenuity, there 
was formerly a huge dirt pile lying right 
across the hollow which we have mention- 
ed so often ; what to do with it they could 
not tell at first, but finally they evened 
it off, made it solid, and put a large Na- 
tional Gallery and a large Royal Institu- 
tion upon it, making it one of the most 
prominent points of interest. That was 
clear Yankee brains. 

Now for a general glance at the city. 
From the Castle you have a good view 
of the west, north, and south new 
town, finely built houses mingled with 
“squares,” “crescents,” and ‘ places,” 
filled with green trees and shrubs, and 
then your eyes wander off and revel in 
the beautiful hills. Calton Hill gives a 
still wider view of town, country, and sea, 
and Arthur’s Seat surpasses both the 
others and commands them; the old town 
seen from it culminates at the west in 
the warlike towers of the Castle, and is 
overtopped to the north by Calton Hill 
with its fine monuments; between the 
Castle and the latter appears the new 
town and beyond lie the Firth and the 
sea. South of the old town the “ Mead- 
ows” are seen, a large open common used 
as a playground by thousands of young 
men and boys, and south of this again 
our eyes meet a charming, open, built 
section, each house having its garden, 
much after the manner of West Phila- 
delphia or the suburbs of our American 
cities. The common building material 
throughout the city is a durable gray 
stone, which, though occasionally gloomy 
in its effect, yet lends a certain appear- 
ance of weight and worth to the general 
architecture. 

With this mere glance at the charming 
city, and without time to say a word of 
its fine institutions, its learned professors, 
or its hospitable people, we must wave it 
a good-bye. 





When all is over, and our feet will run 
no more, and our hands are helpless, and 
we have scarcely strength to murmur a 
last prayer, then we shall see that, in- 
stead of needing a larger field, we have 
left untilled many corners of our acre, 
and that none of it is for the Master’s 
eye were it not for the softening shadows 
of the cross. 





SCRIPTURAL TEXTS AND RELI 
GIOUS MOTTOES. 
E call attention to our illuminated 
Scripture Texts and Mottoes, 
Printed in Gold and Colors, and inter- 
twined with flowers, Autumn leaves, etc. 
They are Gems of Art, and will not fail 
to please all who send forthem. Nol, 
six in a set, size 2}x44, 35 cents per set. 
The same with tinted mats of thick card 
board, which makes a very neat frame 
for them, 70 cents per set. No. 2, six in 
a set, size 1} by 7, 25 cents perset. The 
same in mats 60 cents per set. 
Address, enclosing price, B. Alexander 
& Co., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 
Goods will be sent by mail free of charge. 
Please quote The Sunday-School Times, 
Philadelphia. 
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Dyspenia | ‘Dyvesia! Dysmesia 


E. F. KUNKEL’s BrtTER WINE OF [RON, a sure 
cure for this disease. It has been prescribed daily for 

many years in the practice of eminent physicians 
with unparalleled success. Symptons are loss of a 
petite, wind and rising of food, dryness in mout 
headache, dizziness, sleeplessness ‘and low spirits. 


Get the genuine. Not sold in bulk, only in 81 bottles. 
29 North Ninth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sold by all 
druggists. Ask for E, F. KoNKEL’s BITTER WINE 
or Iron, and take no other. 

259 TAPE WORK. 259 

Entirely removed with purely vegetable medicine, 

assing from the system alive. No fee unless the 
head Lpaaoe Come and refer to pee treated. 
Dr. F. KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth St., Phila- 
deiphia Advice free. Seat, Pin and Stomach 
Worms also removed. never fails. For removing all 


kinds but Tape Worm, the medicine can be had of 
your druggist. Ask for KUNKEL’s WorM Syrup. 
Price, $i. For Tape Worm, the patient must come 
on and have it removed. 284 


7 > 
Advertising Department. 
EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 
NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
Fare between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 28, 1875, 
Leave Philadelphia foot of Market Street. 
(Upper Ferry. ) 
730 aM. For New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and all Way Stations. 
8 30 a.m, Express, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Grove. 
1.00 p.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 
Express, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Whitings, Barnegat and Tuckerton. 
Returning leave New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 


1.00 and 3 30.P.m 
— cars through to Sandy Hook on 8.30 a.m. 





Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 

Reduced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 

Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 8 4.m. Returning 
leave Long Branch 5.10 p.m. 
WM, 8S. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’! Ticket Agent 





‘JUST PUBLISHED ! 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


By Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. Illustrated with Maps. 
Flexible cloth. 12mo. 90 cents. 

This work is uniform with the same author’s 
“Outline of Bible History,” which appeared 
about two years ago. The new volume combines 
the general features of the preceding work, and 
belongs to the “ Normal Outline Series” of our 
Sunday-School Union. It contains a series of 
Historical Maps—all the general — ofChurch 
history. These have been prepared very care- 
fully. and are the first of the kind ever issued by 
our Publishing House. There are also complete 
Maps, illustrating all the mission fields of the 
various Protestant Churches, with specification of 
the societies laboring in them. A leading feature 
of the work is the statistical department. This 
has been given fully, and the religious and eccle- 
siastical statistics of the world, according to coun- 
tries and Churches, have been brought down to 
the present date. 

Sent post-free on receipt of price. 


Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 


A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston, $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest,’' 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street. . N. THISSELL, 





WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
PRICE, - -« 10 CEN 
— ae 
THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION have printed 
an edition of the Question Book of the last half 
of the year, which will be furnished at 10 cents 
per copy, in Boards. Please address 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUNDAYSCHOO 


LIBRARIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications. 
WARREN & WYMAN, 
25-26 744 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Ts. 








Beautiful French Oil Chromos,size 9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, « at post- 





paid for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest chance 
ever offered to Sank For particulars 
ford, Man 


Address, F. P. GLUCK, New Bed- 


17-18-52p 








A P PLETONS' | 
American Cyclopedia. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every 
subject. Printed from new type, and illus- 
trated with several thousand Engravings and 
Maps. ° 


rr 


Tux work originally published under the title of 
Tur NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA was completed 
in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which 
it has attained in all parts of the United States, and 
the signal developments which have taken place in 
every branch of science, literature, and art, have in- 
duced the editors and publishers to submit it to an 
exact and thorough revision, and to issue a new edi- 
tion entitled THE AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in ever a of knowledge has made a new 
work 0 erence an imperative want. 

The movement of politic val affairs has kept pace with 
the discoveries of science, and their fruitful applica- 
tion to the industrial and useful arts, and the con- 
venience and refinement of social lite. Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war 
of our own country, which was atits height when the 
last volume of the oid work appeared, has happily been 
ended, and a new course of commercial and industrial 
activity has been commenc 

La accessions to our geographical knowledge 
have been made by the indefatigable explorers of 


Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great batties have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publica- 
tions of the day, but which ought now to take their 
place in a and authentic bistory. 

In preparing the present edition for the vo ess, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to ring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent disco- 
veries in science, of every fresh production in litera- 
ture, and of the’ newest inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and origina! record 
of the progress of political and historical events, 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
ee labor, and with the mostample resources 

‘or carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopzedia, with the same plan 
and compass as its predecessor, but with a far greater 

ecuniary expenditure, and with such improv ts 


Gospel Singer 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


The Si Book for Sabbath Schools. 
UST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. Sample mail, 36 ots. 


Sample copy, by 
Lee & Walker." pniadctpnia.” 


HEN YOU WANT BOOKS send to G. E. 
STEVENS & CO., Cincinnati, O. Ask prices. 
Any boo« sent on receipt of price. 24-18 


























IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


WM, PEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business, 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


VOICE CULTURE 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 
1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t, 


17-7-26 


























BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Year opens Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. For admis- 

sion apply to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 

Secretary, BRADFORD, Mass. 29-8 





in its composition as have been suggested by longer 
experience and enlarged knowledge. 

he ulustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but togive greater lucidity 
and force to the explanation in the text. They em- 
brace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features 
of scenery, architecture, and art, as well as the vari- 
ous processes of mechanics and manufactures. Al- 
though intended for instruction rather than embel- 
lishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormous, and itis believed they will finda welcome 
reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopzdia, 
and worthy of its high character. 


This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. It will be cou-pleted in six- 
teen large octavo volumes. each containing about 
eight hundred pages, fully illustrated with several 
thousand Wood En; Vv ings, and with numerous co- 
lored Lithographic Maps. 


Price and Style of Binding. 
In extra Cloth, 


ar VoL., $5.00 
In Libra od Lea er, per vol., ‘i 6.00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol., 7.00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol., 8.00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol., 10.00 
In Ful! Russia per vol., ° ° A P 10.00 


Twelve volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, 
until completion, will be issued once in two months. 


*,*Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CYCLOPAE- 
pia, showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent 
gratis on application. 


First-CLass CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
New York, 
725 SANSOM ST., 
Philadelphia. 


BOOKS OF EASY MUSIC! 


Collections of ne, Brilliant, Popular Airs, that 
every one can play, and no one can help liking. 


29-2 

















MUSICAL GARLAND. 
$2.50. Violin and Piano Duets. 


MUSICAL FLOWERS. 
$2.50. Flute and Piano Duets. 


FLUTE BOUQUET. 
$1.50. Airs for Flute. 


VIOLIN AMUSEMENTS 
$1.50. Airs for Violin. 


PARTY DANCES. 
75cts. Violin and Piano. 

WINN ER’S BANDot FOUR 
$1.00, Quartets for lst and 24 Violin, Cornet 
or Clarionet and Bass. 
STRAUSS’ DANCE MUSIC 
$1.00. Violin and Piano. 
VIOLIN & FPLU TE DUETS 
$1.00. By Winner. 

CLARKE’S (%$) INSTRUCTORS. 
For Piano. For Reed Organ. For Violin. Each $1. 


WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS. 
Each 75 cents. For Piano, Cabinet Organ, Melo- 
deon, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, French Ac- 
cordeon. German Accordeon, Fife, Flute, Flag- 
eolet, Clarionet. Sold by all music dealers. 
Sent, post-free, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSGN & C0., 
Boston, 711 Br'dway, 4, ¥. 








$57. 50 PER QUARTER. No extras. Academy 
for Boys. 12 miles from Philadelphia, 10 In- 
structors. 8S.C.Shortlidge( Harvard A.M.),Media Pa. 
29-8 


LANDRETHS' 
TURNIP SEEDS. 


By mail, post-paid, safe delivery insured. One 
Ib., Sas half pound, 50c. ; quarter pound, 25c. 
aud D. LANDRETH & SON., ila., Pa. 











A SWEEPING OFFER TO THE RIGHT MAN. 


A man of ordinary business capacity and $2,000 
to $5,000 to invest, is offered an unusual advan- 
tage in the Nursery business, where a large and 
rapidly increasing trade is established, with 25 
agents now soliciting orders. Address, 


J, GARDNER «& SON., Alliance, Ohio. 
29-2 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturer of 


utr i School Furniture. 





SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, &c 
No 2% Grove Street, New York. 
N. B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are 








knowledged favorites. Bleecker Street ona Sth 
Avenue cars within one block of the door, 

#*@ Send p for Catalogue. [17-14-26e0w 
ORGANS 


At lowest price consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. Send Stamp for ogues. 


BE. & @. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 








Builders of nearly 800 o: . including the 
Six and most complete in the country. 
Estab 1827. 17-326e0W 













. &B. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 


Pulpits CHAIRS COMMUNION Tabies 





for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk S. S. Banners in colors & gold, $6. 
Catalogues, 350 Lllus., post-free, 15 cts, 


17-16-56 
ee 


ve & Fresco Painting. 
Giese, Stainers, Modern and 


id & Gt. tH GIBSO , Antique Church Glass, 4c. 


128 & 125 South Eleventh 8t., Phila. [17-13-52 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, New York, 


ne rata CHAPEL. SELLS ssp ot apeniaity —- 4 CHURCH 
and CH 
* 19-1-52 
































BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 





| 
iN 
37 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
107 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincianad 








Mrs. W.H.Helweg. ] Established 1854. [P. Kessel. 
HELWEG & CO., 


FINE BOOTS and SHOES, 


No. 614 ARCH 8T., PHILA. 
Gents’ and Boys’ Boots, Shoes and Gaiters always on 
hand and made order. pairi' 
attended to, -@g-Orders. from abroad” always 





receive special attention. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 











912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6 
enn —- ——_ 
3936 Locust St. 3936 


HEBBERT M,. MORSE, 


Icé Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SPECIALTY in ser in serving ALL Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals, and Entertainments for 
the Young, at REASONABLE PRICES, 


HM. M. MORSE. [17-15-26teow 














co The choicest in the In Am TImpo: a 
Largest Company America, 
article. Pleases everybody. conte 
increasing. Agents wanted y-- KS 
inducements, Don’t waste time. Send for - 
to Rop’t WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. ¥., P.O. Box 1287. 
27-7 











[EUREKA] Ladies, the next time you buy 
=a 2 Spool of silk be sure and get the 
»14| Eureka. It is the best in the 
market. Warranted to give satis- 
faction. 


10 DOLLARS PER DA 








AGENTS WANTED to sell 
THE IMPROVED HOME 
SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 





Address Schnom, C Crash, & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, ‘LL; or &t. Louis, Mo. 
$25. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875, 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Anecorporated 1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00, Assets, $1.572,139.92, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
WM, G, CROWELL, Secreiany. 17-7-52 





AND SCOURING COMPANY. 
C ARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. Y. 


Woot”. CARPET CLEANING 


[17-10-52 








a A.COPP & CO. 


Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP 
General Furnishing Undertakers, 
—435 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 


2010 Fairmount Av. | Porpishing Undertaker 

















———= 


WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Undertakers, 
Noe. 1216 BRACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Reems, &e., ee at the Shortest 
the night or day. Ww. ei y paar. 
pa 2} 








CURED !—Forcircular and priceaddress 
8. O. UPHAM, PxuitapeLrui, Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR "=z. tie 
8. C. Upham, Phila. 
15-13 


$15, war- 





A Beautiful Bet 0 of Gum Teeth 
re uted — made; solid fill- 
ings, at gt York Rooms, 
Establish: bia 262 6th Avenue, 







In -2oxibeow 








liege) DR. TAYLOR’S 


Celebrated Tooth Paste 
Gens e068. Lee nn ag ba Teeth withoss, injury 
General Depot: ***tntiaan, ra.” 


a@-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.“@e [17-13-52 
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MACHINERY HALL. 





























Machinery Hall 

is located west of the ee of Belmont 
Fim Avenues, at a distance of 542 feet from the 
of the = Exhibition Bu 


o buildin consists of the Main Hall, 360 feet 
by 1, @.and an annex on the 
south Ae of 208 feet by 210 feet. The entire area 


co’ by the all and annex is 558,440 
equare feet or 12.82 acres. Including the upper 
floors the building 14 acres of floor space. 
princi the structure is one 
in t. main cornice u bad 

e outside at 40 sees frou the gretne Se teaerior 
ee the top of the ventilatorsin the avenues 


ne 1s lines u the exterior, have 
beak Meeotuest Upon the el dae tena di the 
main finished facades, exten 


entrances with 
to 78 L.* in | peat. The east entrance will 
the moe 3 pproach from ype from the 
Main mn bition Building, ones ae é railroad 
de Along the side will be placed the 
houses special 


cation with George's Hill, the nt affording the 
best view of the bok, Exhibition grounds, 


The Ground Plan. 


The arrangement of the jan shows tw, 
main crenues, 90 feet wide by 1! 1, 00 feet long, with 


a central aisle between and an aisle on either 
side. Each aisle is 60 feet in width; the two 
avenues and three aisles making the total width 
of 360 feet. At the centre of the building is a 
transept of 90 feet in width, which at the south 
end is prolonged aed e Main Hall. This 
transept t 36 feet from the Main Hall 
and extending 208 fect. is ——, on either side 
by aisies of 60 feet in width, and forms the annex 
for hydraulic machines. The p a in the 
avenues are 15 feet in width; in the transept 25 
= and in the aisles 10 feet. Al) other walks ex- 

ng across the building are 10 feet in width, 
one lewd at either end to exit doors. 


Construction. 

The foundations consist of yes of masonry. 
The superstructure consists of solid timber col- 
umns supporting roof trusses, constructed with 
straight wooden principals and wrought iron ties 
and struts. As a general rule the columns are 
# placed lengthwise of the building, at the uniform 
distance apart of 16 feet. The columns are 40 feet 
high to the heel block of the 90 feet span roof 
trusses over the avenues, and they support the 
hee! of the 60 feet spans over the aisles, at the 
heignt of 20 feet. The outer walls are built of ma- 
sonry to a height of 5 Yeet, and above that are 
composed of glazed sash placed between the col- 
umns. Portions of the sash are movable for ven- 
tilation. Louvre ventilators are introduced in 
continuous lengths over both the avenues and 
aisles, The building is lit entirely by side light, and 
stands lengthwise nearly east and west. 


Shafting. 
The building admits of the most complete sys- 





tem of shafting, the facilities in this renpest be- 


° HORTICULTURAL 





ing very superior. Eight main lines may be in- 
troduced, extending almost the entire length of 
the structure, and counter-shafts introduced into 
the aisles at any _ The hangers will be at- 
tached either to the wooden horizontal ties of the 
60 feet span roof trusses, or to brackets, especially 
designed for the purpose, pr yo from the 
columns ; in either case at the height of 20 feet 
from the floor. 


Hydraulic Annex. 

The annex for bydraulic machines contains a 
tank 60 feet by 106 feet, with depth of water of 10 
feet. In connection with this it is expected that 
hydraulic machinery will be exhibited in full 
operation. At the south end of this tank will be 
a water fall, 35 feet —_ a 40 feet wide, supplied 
from the tank by the upon exhibition. 

The Machinery Hall, _ ich is to cost $792,000, 
will be completed by the tirst of October, 1875. 


Horticaltural Hall. 

The liberal appropriations of the City of Phila- 
delphia have provided the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of the Exhibition with an extremely ornate 
and commodious building, which is to remain in 

manence as an ornament of Fairmount Park. It 

8 located on the Lansdowne Terrace, a short dis- 
tenes north of the Main Building and “art Gal lery, 
and hasacommanding view oftheSchuy) kill River 
and the northwestern rtion of the city. The 
design isin the Mauresque style of arch itect ure 
of the twelfth century, the —— materials 
external] ee iron and glass. The a of 
the building is 383 feet; width, 193 feet, and 
height to the topof the lantern, 72 feet. 


The Main Floor 
is occupied by the central conservatory, 230 by 


aR 


rae Mite wile (s} 


HALL. 


80 D feet, and 55 feet high, surmounted by a lantern 
170 feet long, 20 feet w de, and 14 feet high. Run- 
ning entirely around this conservatory, at @ 
height of 22 teet from the floor, is a gallery 5 feet 
wide. On the north and south sides of this prin- 
cipal room are four forcing houses for the propa- 
gation of young plants, each of them 100 Poy 30 
feet, covered with curved roofs of iron and glass. 
Dividing the two forcing houses in each of these 
sides is a vestibule 30 feet square. At the centre 
of the east and west ends are similar vestibules, 
on either side of which are the restaurants, re- 
ception room, offices, etc. From the vestibules 
ornamental stairways lead to the in 
leries of the conservatory. as well as to the our 
externa! galleries, each 100 feet long and 10 feet 
wide, which surmount the roofs of the forcin 
houses. These eqterpal galleries are connested 
with a grand promenade, fermed by the roofs of 
the rooms on the ground floor, which has a 
superficial area of 1800 square y: 

The East and West Entrances 
are approached by yy of blue marble steps 
from terraces 80 by 20 feet, in the centre of each 
of which stands an open kiosque 20 feet in diame- 
ter. The angles of the main conservatory are 
adorned with eight ornamental fountains. The 
corridors which connect the conservatory with 
the surrounding rooms open fine vistas in every 
direction. 

In the Basement, 

which is of fire-proof construction, are the setian, 
store-rooms, coal-houses, ash- -pits, ~g~- Ao 
= ements, etc. Near this principal bu: ding 

be a number of structures, such as Victoria 
Regia House, Domestic and Tropical 





Orchard 
Houses, a Grapery, and similar Horticultural 
buildings. The building is to cost $251,937. 








